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[1  abreast  of  each  other  till  they  reached  the  third  hurdle.  There  Dick’s  feet  si  rnrl-  tv,„ 
-ad  and  he  fell  headlong  to  the  ground  whilst  Fred  dashed  on  t  .,!  !*,  sUucK  the 
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CHAPTER  I. 

FRED  DESIRES  TO  GO  TO  YALE  AND  CONSULTS  HIS  OLD  AVON 
ACADEMY  PROFESSOR  ABOUT  IT. 

Fred  Fearnot  was  quietly  resting  in  his  home  in  New 
York  when  his  father  said  to  him  one  evening  that  he 
wished  to  see  him  in  his  library,  and  he  followed  him  there, 
like  the  dutiful  son  that  he  was,  and  the  two  sat  down 
at  the  table  for  a  quiet  talk. 

Said  the  elder  Fearnot: 

“I  have  been  thinking  about  your  going  to  Yale  College 
to  finish  your  education  there.” 

“Why,  I  thought  I  was  done  with  school,  father,”  re¬ 
plied  Fred. 

“Yes;  I  don’t  know  that  there  is  much  more  for  you 
to  learn  at  school,  yet  in  a  business  career  it  is  worth  some¬ 
thing  to  a  man  to  be  a  graduate  of  Yale  or  of  Harvard, 
and  if  you  can  manage  to  enter  the  senior  class  and  graduate 
after  a  short  stay,  you’ll  find  it  of  great  benefit  to  your  fu¬ 
ture.  I  am  a  graduate  of  Yale  myself,  you  know,  and  have 
found  it  of  great  value  to  me  from  both  a  social  and  busi¬ 
ness  standpoint.” 

“Well,  I  don’t  know  whether  I  can  get  into  the  senior 
class  or  not,”  returned  Fred,  for  the  reason  that  one  who 
has  not  started  in  there  as  a  Freshman  is  subjected  to  a 
most  rigid  examination.” 

“Yes,  I  know  that.  I  think,  though,  that  a  fortnight 
or  a  month’s  preparation  would  be  sufficient  to  freshen  up 
vour  memory  to  the  winning  point.” 

“Yes,  I  think  so,  too;  but  I  would  have  to  have  a  guide 
of  some  kind  or  a  tutor  who  knows  just  what  would  be  re¬ 
quired.  P»eing  a  graduate  of  Yale  yourself,  you  ought  to  be 
able  to  put  me  through  a  course  of  examination  that  would 
answer  the  purpose.” 

Judge  Fearnot  shook  his  head,  with  a  dubious  expression 
on  his  face,  saying: 

“It  jg  more  than  twenty-five  years  since  I  left  there, 
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and  I’ve  been  so  busy  in  my  career  that  I  doubt  my  ability 
to  do  that;  besides,  I  haven’t  the  time  to  do  it.  My  busi¬ 
ness  is  simply  enormous.  We  must  find  some  one  else  to 
take  you  in  hand.” 

“Say,  father,  suppose  I  go  up  to  Avon  and  have  a  talk 
with  Professor  Lambert  about  it.” 

“Just  the  thing,”  exclaimed  the  judge.  “Of  all  men,  he 
is  the  best  qualified,  and  perhaps  an  hour  or  so  every  even¬ 
ing  for  a  month,  which  he  could  doubtless  give  you,  would 
be  sufficient.  At  any  rate,  he  is  full}7  competent  to  judge 
whether  or  not  you  could  get  into  the  senior  class,  so  drop 
him  a  note  and  ask  him  if  he  can  do  so.” 

“I  guess  I  had  better  run  up  there  without  any  notice, 
father,  for  I’d  like  to  see  them  all,  anyway.” 

“Well,  go  ahead.  You  may  not  be  able  to  learn  any¬ 
thing  more  than  you  have  already  picked  up,  but  it  will 
be  worth  a  great  deal  to  you  to  belong  to  the  alumnae  of 
Yale.” 

Fred  immediately  set  about  making  preparations  for  the 
visit  to  Avon  Academy,  which  was  one  of  the  best  institu¬ 
tions  of  learning  of  its  kind  in  the  country,  but  as  it  was 
not  a  regular  college,  it  was  lacking  in  the  prominence  en¬ 
joyed  by  other  institutions  that  were  really  no  better 
equipped  for  the  education  of  the  young  men  of  the  land. 
He  spent  a  couple  of  days  in  making  his  preparations  for 
his  departure,  and  at  the  appointed  time  took  the  train  for 
Avon,  with  many  pleasurable  anticipations. 

Arriving  at  the  depot  of  the  little  town,  he  gave  his  trunk 
check  to  an  expressman,  and  then  entered  a  carriage,  whose 
driver  he  instructed  to  take  him  over  to  the  academy. 

“Say,”  called  out  the  driver,  “ain’t  you  Fred  Fearnot?” 

“Yes,  I  believe  I  am,”  he  laughed. 

“Well,  T  know  you,  and  so  does  nearly  everybody  else  in 
Avon.” 

“Yes,  T  believe  T  know  pretty  nearly  everybody  here,  my¬ 
self,”  he  returned,  “unless  it  is  some  who  were  horn  since 
I  left  here  last  year.” 
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“There’s  a  lot  of  ’em  born,  sir,”  returned  the  driver,  “and 
two  or  three  old  citizens  have  died.  Have  you  come  back 
to  go  to  school  again?” 

“No;  I've  just  run  up  to  see  if  there  is  any  fun  lying 
around  here.” 

“Well,  we  haven’t  had  much  fun  since  you  left.  The 
people  are  talking  about  that  great  boat  race  yet,  and  how 
you  lost  the  first  race  to  save  that  little  child.” 

“Really,  now,  are  they  talking  about  that?”  Fred  asked. 

“Yes,  and  about  a  lot  of  other  things  you  did.  They’ve 
been  talking  about  getting  up  another  race  this  summer, 
but  I  don’t  believe  we’ll  have  it  unless  you  stay  here,”  and 
with  that  the  driver  whipped  up  his  horses,  drove  up 
through  the  main  streets  of  the  town,  crossed  the  bridge, 
and,  some  twenty  minutes  later,  stopped  in  front  of  the 
gate  of  the  enclosure  that  surrounded  the  academy  grounds. 
There  Fred  alighted,  paid  him  his  fare,  and  strolled  up  the 
gravel  walk  toward  the  porch  in  front  of  the  entrance  to 
the  academy.  When  about  half  way  there  he  ^as  startled 
by  a  loud  exclamation  from  Black  Pete,  the  ubiquitous  por¬ 
ter,  who  sung  out: 

“Fo’  de  land  sake,  is  that  you,  Mr.  Fred?” 

“Yes,  this  is  me,  Pete.  How  did  you  get  out  of  jail?” 

“I  ain’t  been  in  no  jail,”-  returned  Pete,  running  for¬ 
ward  to  shake  his  hand,  “and  I  ain’t  never  gwine  to  get 
into  one  unless  you  git  me  dar  wif  some  of  your  foolish¬ 
ness.” 

“Bless  you,  old  man,  I’ll  never  put  you  in  jail.  I’ve 
come  all  the  way  back  just  to  get  a  look  at  your  black, 
shiny  face.” 

“Well,  I’se  glad  to  see  you,  Mr.  Fred,”  said  Pete,  “and 
they’ll  all  be  mighty  glad  to  see  you,”  and  with  that  he 
turned  and  walked  toward  the  porch  with  him,  when  a 
stream  of  boys  came  pouring  out  of  the  school  room,  while 
scores  of  others  appeared  at  the  windows. 

“Here’s  Fred!  here’s  Fred!”  sung  out  a  score  or  more  of 
the  boys  who  surrounded  him  to  shake  his  hand.  A  min¬ 
ute  or  two  later  Professor  Lambert  himself,  tall  and  digni¬ 
fied  as  ever,  followed.  On  seeing  him,  Fred  broke  away 
from  the  boys,  ran  up  on  the  porch,  took  off  his  hat,  made 
a  profound  bow  and  extended  his  hand,  which  the  professor 
grasped  and  shook  warmly,  saying: 

“I  am  glad  to  see  you,  my  boy.  This  is  an  unexpected 
pleasure.” 

“Thank  you,  professor.  It  is  a  greater  pleasure  to  me 
to  see  all  of  you  here  than  I  can  command  words  to  express. 
T  hope  I  find  you  all  well.” 

“Thank  you,  we  are  well,  and  you  are  looking  well  also.” 

“Never  felt  better  in  my  life,”  returned  Fred,  and  then, 
as  Mr.  Tracey,  another  one  of  the  teachers,  appeared,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  Teacher  Brown,  he  sprang  forward  to  shake  hands 
with  them.  They  all  gave  him  a  glad  welcome,  and  for 
nearly  ten  minutes  the  recitations  in  the  school  rooms  were 
suspended,  after  which  the  professor  called  them  to  order 
and  told  them  to  go  on  with  their  recitations  till  the  closing 
hour.  As  Teacher  Brown’s  class,  however,  had  finished  for 
the  afternoon,  he  took  charge  of  Fred  and  led  him  up  to  his 
quarters. 

Fred  and  Teacher  Brown  were  warm  personal  friends 


when  he  was  a  student  there,  because  the  instructor  re¬ 
garded  him  as  the  most  intellectual  youth  at  the  academy. 

“What  in  the  world  has  brought  you  back  here,  Fear- 
not?”  Brown  asked  when  they  were  seated  together  in  his 
cozy  quarters. 

“Well,  that’s  a  little  story,”  said  Fred.  “I’ve  come  up  to 
consult  the  professor  and  have  him  pump  me  to  see  whether 
or  not  I  can  get  into  the  senior  class  at  Yale  and  have  one 
of  the  parchments  from  that  institution  at  the  end  of  the 
present  term.” 

“Good!  good!”  said  Brown.  “It’s  worth  something  to  a 
young  man  to  be  a  graduate  of  Yale,  though  he  may  not 
know  any  more  than  if  he  should  hail  from  Avon  Acad¬ 
emy.” 

“That’s  it,  that’s  it,”  exclaimed  Fred.  “It’s  father’s 
wish  that  I  should  hail  from  Yale  on  that  very  account. 
He  says,  though,  that  one  can’t  learn  any  more  at  Yale 
than  he  can  here.” 

“Indeed!  that’s  a  compliment,”  said  Brown. 

“Yes,  but  an  honest  one,”  laughed  Fred,  “and  that’s  why 
I  told  you  about  it.  How  have  you  been  since  I  left  here?” 

“Very  well  indeed,”  returned  the  teacher,  “but  we’ve  had 
rather  a  dull  time,  as  we’ve  had  no  one  her  to  lead  the  stu¬ 
dents  into  mischief  after  you  went  away.” 

Fred  laughed  and  remarked: 

“Well,  I’m  glad  that  I  did  something  while  I  was  here 
by  which  I  could  be  remembered  by  the  faculty.” 

“Oh,  none  of  us  have  forgotten  you.  I’ve  seen  the  pro¬ 
fessor  himself  smile  several  times  when  some  of  us  would 
speak  of  the  things  that  happened  last  year.” 

“How  is  the  senior  class  getting  along,  Mr.  Brown?” 

“They  are  doing  well  and  working  hard,  as  several  of 
them  wish  to  enter  Yale  after  leaving  here.” 

“Indeed!  Who  are  they?”  Fred  asked. 

“Dick  Duncan,  Tom  Tipps,  Willet,  Bagley  and  some  two 
or  three  others.” 

“Will  they  be  able  to»pull  through?” 

“Oh,  yes.  The  professor  has  got  them  well  in  hand,  and 
is  extremely  strict  with  them.” 

Fred  was  still  talking  with  the  teacher  when  Black  Pete 
came  up  to  tell  him  that  his  trunk  had  arrived. 

“Well,  I  expected  that,”  returned  Fred,  “but  where  it 
will  land  is  the  question.  Have  you  any  vacant  rooms  here, 
Mr.  Brown?” 

“I  don’t  think  there  is  one,”  replied  the  teacher,  “though 
there  are  several  that  have  only  one  student  in  them.  I 
believe  Dick  Duncan  has  a  room  to  himself — No.  42.” 

“All  right,  then;  I  would  like  nothing  better  than  to 
room  with  Dick,  so  you  may  take  my  trunk  there,  Char¬ 
coal.” 

Pete  grinned  from  ear  to  ear  on  hearing  the  old  familiar 
name,  and  quietly  returned  down  stairs  after  the  trunk, 
which  he  took  up  to  room  42,  where  Fred  met  him  and 
pressed  a  silver  dollar  in  his  hand  as  a  tip — a  thing  which 
never  failed  to  touch  the  heart  of  that  genial  descendant 
of  Ham.  Teacher  Brown  was  still  with  him,  but  was  about 
to  return  to  his  quarters,  when  Fred  said: 

“Hold  on,  Mr.  Brown.”  and  taking  a  key  from  his  pocket, 
he  opened  his  trunk  and  took  out  a  box  of  fine  Havana 
cigars,  which  he  handed  to  the  teacher,  with  the  remark: 
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"They  are  the  same  old  thing.” 

“Thank  you!  thank  you!”  exclaimed  Brown.  “You’ve 
not  forgotten  my  weakness.” 

“Xo,”  returned  Fred,  “nor  have  I  forgotten  your  kind¬ 
ness.  If  you  were  about  twenty  years  older  than  you  are  I 
would  call  you  ‘Uncle  Brown*  with  as  much  affection  as 

1/ 

1  might  speak  to  my  father.” 

Brown  extended  his  hand  to  him,  while  a  suspicious 
moisture  half  blinded  his  eyes,  and  said: 

“You  are  one  of  the  few  boys  who  have  gotten  very 
close  to  my  heart,  Fearnot.” 

“Thank  you.  That’s  just  what  I  wish  to  do,  for 
your  kindnesses  to  me  last  year  helped  me  through  with 
many  a  difficult  problem,  and,  no  matter  which  way  my 
path  in  life  may  lead  me,  I’ll  never  forget  the  time  I 
spent  in  this  academy.” 

The  teacher  took  the  box  of  cigars  to  his  quarters,  while 
Fred  proceeded  to  take  out  three  others  just  like  it,  which 
he  intended  to  present  to  the  professor  and  his  two  other 
assistant  teachers.  'He  also  took  out  a  package  securely 
tied  up,  which  he  held  in  his  hand  as  though  he  prized  it 
very  highly.  Stepping  to  the  window,  he  looked  out  at 
the  professor’s  cottage,  which  stood  in  the  grove  some 
fifty  yards  away,  where  he  saw  Eunice  Lambert  standing  on 
the  little  piazza.  She  looked  like  a  picture,  and  he  gazed 
at  her  for  nearly  five  minutes,  after  which  he  quietly  left 
the  room,  locking  the  door  behind  him  and  taking  the  key 
with  him.  Descending  the  stairs,  he  passed  out  of  the  dor¬ 
mitory  and  started  toward  the  cottage.  He  had  walked 
about  half  the  distance  before  she  saw  him.  She  gave  a 
sudden  start,  and  cried  out: 

“Fred!  Fred!  Have  you  come  back  to  us?” 

“Yes;  I  told  you  I  would,”  he  replied. 

She  ran  down  the  steps,  expending  both  hands  to  him. 
He  placed  the  packageTie  was  carrying  under  his  left  arm, 
seized  both  her  hands  in  his  and  pressed  them  to  his  lips. 

“Oh,  I’m  so  glad  to  see  you!”  said  she,  her  face  suffused 
with  blushes. 

“I  am  glad  to  see  you,”  he  returned.  “You  are  looking 
more  beautiful  than  ever.  Now,  how  is  your  mother?” 

“She  is  well  and  will  be  so  glad  to  see  you.” 

“Well,  let  me  see  her,  then,  for  you  know  I  must  pay 
my  respects  to  her  as  quickly  as  possible,  as  she  is  the  one 
who  reigns  supreme  on  these  grounds.” 

Just  then  Mrs.  Lambert  appeared  at  the  cottage  door, 
her  usually  severe  countenance  wreathed  in  smiles.  He  ran 
up  the  steps  of  the  piazza,  seized  both  her  hands,  pressed 
them  to  his  lips  and  expressed  his  gratification  at  seeing 
her  looking  so  well. 

“What  an  unexpected  pleasure!”  she  exclaimed.  “We’ve 
thought  of  you  so  often  and  wondered  why  you  had  not  paid 
us  a  visit  ere  this.” 

“Oh,  T’ve  been  on  the  go  ever  since  I  left  here,”  he  re¬ 
plied;  “but  T’ve  not  forgotten  you  all,  and  here  is  a  little 
proof  of  it,”  and  with  that  he  presented  her  the  package, 
adding  at  the  same  time,  “Something  for  you  and  Miss 
Eunice.” ' 

“A  present  is  not  at  all  necessary  to  assure  us  of  that,” 
she  remarked.  , 


“Glad  to  hear  that,  but  I  really  didn’t  wish  to  have  you 
take  my  word  for  it.” 

He  entered  the  cottage  with  them,  where  he  remained 
talking  with  the  mother  and  daughter  until  the  professor 
came  in  after  having  ende^  his  labors  for  the  day,  and,  in  a 
few  brief  words,  explained  to  him  why  he  had  come  back  to 
the  academy  for  a  little  polishing  up  before  making  the  at¬ 
tempt  to  enter  the  senior  class  at  Yale. 

“Why,  my  boy!”  exclaimed  the  professor.  “Have  you 
so  soon  forgotten  what  you  learned  here?” 

“I  don’t  know,”  Fred  laughed;  “that’s  just  what  I  wish 
to  find  out,  for  if  I  should  make  the  attempt  and  fail  it 
would  be  a  reflection  upon  Avon  Academy,  which  I 
•wouldn’t  have  happen  for  a  fortune.” 

“Ah,  my  boy!  I  see  you  love  us  all  here,”  said  the  pro¬ 
fessor,  whose  pride  was  touched,  for  his  academy  was  the 
idol  of  his  heart. 

“Indeed  I  do,  professor.  I  could  stand  it  myself,  but 
would  feel  all  the  rest  of  my  life  that  I  had  done  you  a 
wrong.  Xow,  you  take  me  in  hand  for  a  few  weeks  and 
advise  me  in  the  matter.” 

“Of  course,  of  course  I  will.  I  like  both  your  pluck  and 
pride,  to  say  nothing  of  your  good  judgment  in  making  as¬ 
surance  doubly  sure.  Have  you  been  given  quarters  yet?” 

“Yes,  sir;  I  am  in  room  42  with  Dick  Duncan.” 

“Very  well.  I’m  glad  you  are  with  him,  for  he  is  study¬ 
ing  very  hard  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  get  to  Yale  him¬ 
self.  You  may  be  of  some  assistance  to  him,  as  you  both 
have  the  same  end  in  view.  I  would  suggest,  though,  that 
you  dispense  with  all  athletic  sport  of  any  public  nature. 
Xo  races  or  games  of  any  kind.” 

“Oh,  I’ve  had  enough  of  that.”  laughed  Fr  d,  “for  I 
know  I  have  a  deal  of  hard  work  ahead  of  me.” 

After  a  little  more  talk  with  the  professor  and  his  family, 
Fred  returned  to  the  dormitory,  where  he  found  Dick 
Duncan  standing  at  his  room  door  waiting  for  him. 

“Sav,  Fred,”  said  Dick,  “I  see  your  cheek  has  hardened 
some  since  you  left  here  last  year.” 

“Well,  I  don’t  know,”  returned  Fred,  as  he  took  the  kev 
out  of  his  pocket  and  inserted  it  in  the  lock.  “What  makes 
you  think  so?” 

“Well,  isn’t  it  cheek  to  come  into  a  fellow’s  room,  take 
possession  of  it,  lock  the  door  and  walk  away  with  the 
key?” 

“Oh,  that’s  all  right.  You  don’t  suppose  I’d  leave  the 
door  open,  with  three  boxes  of  cigars  on  the  table,  do  you? 
It’s  not  cheek,  old  man,  it’s  prudence,  for  I  know  you  of 
old.  I  wouldn’t  trust  a  corncob  pipe  with  you,  much  less 
a  box  of  fine  Havanas.” 

“That’ll  do,”  returned  Dick.  “I  suppose  they  are  for 
Pete  and  the  janitor?” 

“Oh,  no:  they  are  for  the  professor  and  the  teachers.” 
and  as  he  spoke  Fred  gathered  up  the  three  boxes  and  went 
in  search  of  Mr.  Tracey  and  the  other  assistant,  to  whom 
he  presented  each  a  box,  after  which  he  returned  to  the 
cottage  with  the  one  for  Professor  Lambert.  When  he 
reached  there  he  found  the  mother  and  daughter  exhibit¬ 
ing  to  the  professor  the  beautiful  jewelry  which  he  had 
presented  to  them. 
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CHATTER  II. 


THE  ROASTING  THAT  NEVER  CAME,  AND  WHY. 

The  first  evening  at  the  Avon  Academy  Fred  spent  in 
his  room,  surrounded  by  the  entire  senior  class,  to  whom 
he  told  many  stories  of  adventure  during  the  past  year. 
Perhaps  every  member  of  the  class  had  fully  a  score  of 
questions  to  ask  him.  They  were  surprised  when  he  told 
them  that  he  contemplated  entering  the  senior  class  at 
Yale,  and  had  come  back  for  the  purpose  of  polishing  up  in 
order  to  make  sure  that  he  would  be  able  to  do  so. 

“Are  you  going  to  set  in  .again  for  the  rest  of  the  term 
with  us?”  Dick  Duncan  asked. 

“No,  I  am  simply  going  to  submit  to  a  series  of  examina¬ 
tions  at  the  hands  of  the  professor,  and  if  he  finds  that  I 
am  far  enough  advanced  to  pull  through  I  may  not  remain 
here  longer  than  one  week.  It  depends  altogether  upon 
what  the  professor  says  about  it. 

“Oh,  thunder!  Why  not  enter  our  class  and  go  through 

with  us?” 

“Because  I’ve  no  time  to  wait  for  you  fellows  to  catch 
up  with  me.” 

*Bless  your  cheek!”  exclaimed  Tom  Tipps.  “Do  you 
think  we  haven’t  been  studying  any  during  the  past  year?” 

“Oh,  no.  Some  people  can  study  all  their  lives  without 
learning  anything.” 

“That’s  your  case,  I  suppose.  You  had  to  come  back 
to  try  it  over  again,”  retorted  Tom. 

“Maybe  it  is,  but  I  know  enough  not  to  attempt  a  thing 
I  am  not  sure  of  being  able  to  accomplish.  I  found  you 
here  when  I  first  appeared  at  the  academy,  and  I  guess 
if  I  should  come  this  way  ten  years  hence  I’d  be  sure  of 
finding  you  still  at  it.” 

“Wait  and  see,”  said  Tom,  shaking  his  head.  “The  pro¬ 
fessor  has  told  us  that  every  member  of  the  class  could  enter 
Yale  to-day  if  we  wished  to  do  so.” 

“Now,  Tom,  my  boy,”  retorted  Fred,  “before  I  would 
believe  that  I’d  have  to  hear  him  say  so  myself.  I  know 
vou  of  old.  You  will  never  live  to  be  old  enough  to  gradu- 
ate  at  Yale,  for  I’ll  wager  a  supper  for  the  class  that  at  every 
recitation  some  of  the  members  have  to  give  you  a  tip  in 
order  to  pull  you  through.  Your  name  is  Tipps,  you  know, 
and  that  is  the  trouble  with  you.” 

The  boys  roared  with  laughter  at  Tom’s  expense,  for 
what  Fred  had  said  was  literally  true.  He  was  an  indus¬ 
trious  student,  but  his  memory  was  treacherous. 

During  the  evening  Mr.  Tracey  and  Teacher  Brown  en¬ 
tered  the  room  and  joined  in  the  general  conversation  with 
the  boys,  remaining  until  the  time  for  retiring  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  strict  rules  of  the  academy. 

The  next  day,  as  Fred  was  not  to  enter  any  class,  he  spent 
a  good  deal  of  his  time  with  Eunice,  the  professor’s  daugh¬ 
ter  and  her  mother  in  the  cottage.  They  had  much  to  talk 
about  and  many  questions  to  ask.  Many  letters  had  passed 
between  him  and  Eunice,  and  he  had  mentioned  things 
she  wished  to  hear  him  speak  of. 

When  Mrs.  Lambert,  went  about  her  duties  she  left  them 
together  seated  on  the  piazza,  and  for  several  hours  they 
remained  there  as  though  neither  cared  to  leave  the  other. 


Being  deeply  interested  in  him,  she  natuiall}  asked  him 
about  his  rescue  of  Sadie  Stephens  and  Evelyn  Olcott. 

“I  saw  in  the  papers  that  Miss  Stephens  was  the  belle  of 
Fredonia.  Is  she  very  beautiful?”  she  asked. 

“Yes;  one  of  the  prettiest  girls  I  ever  met,  and  the  most 

heartless,  selfish  flirt  in  the  State.” 

“Did  she  flirt  with  you?” 

“No.  I  read  her  character  inside  of  ten  minutes  after  I 
made  her  acquaintance,  and  never  liked  her. 

“Did  she  try  to  flirt  with  you?” 

“Really,  I  don’t  know  what  her  motive  was,  or  what  she 
was  trying  to  do.  She  was  extremely  gracious  to  me,  and 
I  tried  to  be  as  pleasant  to  her  as  I  knew  how.  People 
talked  a  great  deal  about  us  and  tried  to  figure  out  a  ro¬ 
mance  for  us,  but  I  didn’t  romance  worth  a  cent.  I  am  not 
one  to  go  crazy  over  a  beautiful  face.  Terry’s  sister  Eve¬ 
lyn  is  not  half  as  pretty  as  Miss  Stephens,  but  she  is  a  good 
girl,  natural  and  lady-like  in  all  her  ways— like  yourself. 
In  fact,  I  thought  of  you  every  time  I  was  with  her,  and 
often  talked  with  her  about  you.” 

“My!  She  must  have  hated  me!” 

“By  no  means.  She  often  expressed  a  wish  to  see  and 
know  you,  and  once  Terry  and  I  came  very  near  writing  to 
you  about  coming  up  there  on  a  visit.  But  his  mother  said 
you  would  not  do  so  until  you  had  first  met  Evel}rn.  I 
thought  so,  too,  and  so  we  failed  to  send  you  the  invitation.” 

“Do  you  like  Evelyn?”  she  asked. 

“Very  much,  and  I  am  sure  you  would,  too,  were  you  to 
meet  and  know  her.” 

“Did  you  make  her  any  presents?” 

“Yes;  and  to  her  mother  and  all  the  little  children  in 
the  family.  They  treated  me  as  a  brother.” 

“Do  you  visit  them  often?” 

“No.  Have  been  up  there  but  three  times,  I  believe. 
Terry  went  West  with  me  twice,  you  know.  By  the  way, 
has  Mollie  Brown  married  yet?” 

“No.  Haven’t  you  written  to  her?” 

“No,  of  course  not!” 

“My!  I  was  sure  you  were  corresponding  with  her. 
You  seemed  to  think  a  great  deal  of  her  before  you  went 
away.” 

“Well,  she  is  a  nice  girl,  and  I  must  go  up  and  see  her 
some  day  and  ride  that  black  colt  again.” 

That  was  just  what  she  didn’t  wish  to  have  him  do,  and 
he  knew  it,  as  they  both  seemed  to  hate  each  other  on  his 
account.  She  made  no  reply,  and  soon  the  conversation 
was  broken  by  the  appearance  of  the  janitor,  O’Hara,  who 
had  not  yet  been  able  to  see  Fred.  He  had  brought  the 
mail  for  the  family  and,  on  seeing  Fred,  exclaimed: 

“Och,  thin,  is  it  you,  Mr.  Fred?” 

“Yes,  Teddy,  it’s  me.  I  got  here  yesterday  and  tried  to 
see  you,  but  it’s  hard  to  look  at  anybody  else  on  the  place 
while  Miss  Eunice  is  around.” 

“Sure,  an’  that’s  so,”  he  replied,  as  Fred  shook  his  hand. 
“She’s  the  sunshine  for  us  all.” 

“Oh,  yes,”  laughed  Eunice.  “It’s  big  stories  we  hear 
when  you  two  get  together.” 

“She  can’t  stop  us  from  telling  the  truth,  can  she.  old 
man?”  remarked  Fred. 

“Indade  she  can’t.  Tt’s  looking  well,  ye  are.” 
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“So  you  are,  old  man/'  returned  Fred,  “and  they  tell  me 
you  have  been  behaving  yourself  nicely  since  I  went  away.” 

“Sure, 'an'  she  makes  us  all  behave;  and  it’s  myself  that 
would  crack  the  head  of  any  of  the  byes  who  wouldn’t  be 
after  minding  her.” 

“Oh,  you  are  her  champion,  are  you?” 

“I  am  thot,”  he  replied,  with  a  great  deal  of  emphasis. 

“Well;  if  that’s  the  case,”  laughed  Fred,  “I’ll  have  to  be¬ 
have  myself  while  here  in  order  to  take  a  whole  head  away 
with  me.” 

“Sure,  and  ye  won’t  be  after  leaving  us  ag’in?  It’s  my¬ 
self  has  been  thinking  all  the  toime  as  how  you  would  come 
back  after  your  heart.” 

“That’s  just  what  I’ve  done,  old  man.” 

“Och,  thin,  don’t  be  after  taking  her  away  with  you,” 
and  the  honest  fellow  looked  at  Eunice  as  though  it  would 
be  a  shock  to  him  to  have  her  leave  the  academy.  She 
blushed  furiously  in  spite  of  herself,  whilst  Fred  laughed 
and  felt  like  punching  his  head  for  trenching  so  boldly 
on  delicate  grounds. 

“Why  do  you  want  to  have  me  here  all  the  time?  Can’t 
you  keep  these  boys  straight  without  my  help  ?” 

“I  can  thot,”  laughed  the  Irishman,  “but  it  will  be  after 
being  dark  and  gloomy  without  the  light  of  the  two  eyes 
of  her.” 

“Say,  look  here,  old  man,”  retorted  Fred,  “if  you  make 
me  jealous  it  will  be  the  last  of  you.” 

“Jealous,  is  it?  Sure,  if  you  try  to  take  her  away,  we’ll 
all  be  after  mobbing  you  and  hang  you  to  every  tree  in 
the  grove.” 

It  was  a  little  too  much  for  Eunice,  and  she  ran  into  the 
cottage,  leaving  the  two  together. 

“Are  you  after  staying  with  us  now?”  Teddy  asked. 

“I  don’t  know  yet;  I’m  trying  to  persuade  the  professor 
to  let  me  stay  a  while.” 

“Lave  the  professor  alone,”  advised  Teddy,  “and  let  her 
spake  the  word.  If  she  says  stay,  stay  you  will;  if  she  says 
go,  it’s  myself  that  will  fire  you  out.” 

The  janitor  was  a  great  admirer  of  Fred,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  latter  had  often  played  him  tricks  while  a  student 
of  the  academy  that  tempted  him  more  than  once  to  kill 
him. 

Fred  remarked  to  him  that  he  had  brought  him  a  present, 
which  he  would  give  him  if  he  would  come  up  to  room  42, 
and  the  two  at  once  repaired  to  the  dormitory,  where  he 
opened  his  trunk  and  took  out  a  bag  of  tobacco  and  a  fine 
briar-wood  pipe.  The  janitor  was  very  grateful,  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  make  a  little  speech  in  his  honest,  blunt  kind  of 
way,  which  was  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  Dick  Dun¬ 
can  into  the  room. 

“Hello!”  exclaimed  Dick.  “Keeping  on  the  good  side 
of  the  janitor,  are  you?” 

“Of  course;  he  and  Black  Pete  were  the  first  friends  I 
made  when  I  came  here  last  year,  and  more  than  once  I 
congratulated  myself  on  the  wisdom  of  doing  so.” 

It  so  happened  that  Dick  and  the  janitor  frequently 
clashed,  and  neither  had  much  love  for  the  other;  but  Fred 
was  not  aware  of  it  at  the  time.  He  noticed  that  the  janitor 
left  the  room  without  saying  anything  to  Dick. 

“What’s  the  matter  with  you  two?”  Fred  asked  Duncan. 


“Oh,  I  don’t  like  the  fellow,”  replied  Dick;  “he’s  got  the 
impression  in  his  head  that  he’s  next  to  the  professor  in 
authority  here,  and  it’s  an  extremely  hard  matter  to  disa¬ 
buse  him  on  that  point.” 

“Well,  I  never  had  any  trouble  with  him  when  I  was 
here,”  remarked  Fred. 

“Oh,  of  course  not,”  returned  Dick,  “and  I  think  we  are 
indebted  to  you  for  the  trouble  we  had  with  him  after  you 
left.” 

“You’ve  been  here  nearly  four  years,  Dick,  and  haven’t 
yet  learned  that  to  have  the  janitor  and  the  porter  as 
friends  is  worth  about  fifty  dollars  a  month  in  the  way  of 
quiet  fun.  They  report  violations  of  rule  by  those  whom 
they  don’t  like,  but  never  say  anything  about  those  for 
whom  they  have  a  friendly  feeling.” 

“Yes,  hang  ’em;  I  don’t  want  any  friendly  feeling  that  I 
have  to  pay  for.” 

“Oh,  you  get  the  thing  mixed  up.  You  are  not  paying 
for  the  friendly  feeling,  but  for  the  privilege  of  going  unre¬ 
ported.  Both  Teddy  and  Pete  would  swear  like  Ananias 
for  me  when  I  was  here,  and  it  was  worth  a  thousand  times 
more  to  me  than  it  cost  for  the  fun  that  was  in  it,  and  it 
didn’t  cost  much,  either.  The  first  day  I  landed  here,  when 
Pete  took  my  trunk  up  to  my  room,  a  silver  dollar  slipped 
into  his  hand  won  him  for  the  whole  term.  It  was  worth 
every  cent  of  it  to  see  the  grin  that  swept  across  his  face. 

1  believe  the  two  ends  of  it  met  at  the  back  of  his  head.” 

“Well,  never  mind  them.  A  half  dozen  of  us  want  to 
slip  out  to-night  and  go  over  to  town  for  a  quiet  supper, 
and  we  want  to  have  you  go  along  with  us.” 

I  can’t  go,  Dick.  I’m  to  have  a  seance  to-night  with 
the  piofessor,  who  is  going  to  pump  me  to  see  whether  or 
not  I  have  forgotten  anything  that  I  learned  as  a  student 
here  last  year.” 

“Oh,  that’s  too  bad,”  remarked  Dick.  “The  truth  is,  we 
arranged  the  whole  thing  for  your  benefit.” 

“Well,  I’m  sorry.  I  am  here  for  business,  and  just  as 
soon  as  the  professor  tells  me  that  I  can  enter  the  senior 
class  at  Yale,  I’m  going  to  skip  out.” 

“Are  you  going  to  keep  that  up  every  evening?” 

“Yes,  if  the  professor  says  that  evenings  suits  him  best. 

1  guess  lie’s  a  little  too  tired  after  leaving  the  school-room 
in  the  afternoon  to  take  me  in  hand  for  an  hour  or  two, 
so  if  it  suits  him  best  I’ll  have  to  be  on  hand  with  him 
every  evening.” 

Dick  was  very  much  disappointed  and  remarked  that 
the  rest  of  the  class  would  be  equally  so. 

“Oh,  well,  I  didn’t  come  back  this  time  to  take  part  in 
any  rackets,  Dick.  I’ve  been  having  some  lively  times  out 
West  and  up  the  State,  and  as  father  insists  on  my  entering 
the  senior  class  at  Yale,  I  am  bound  to  comply  with  his 
wishes.  We  can  go  down  to  the  boat-house  in  the  after¬ 
noons  when  the  classes  are  dismissed,  and  enjoy  ourselves 
by  rowing  or  swimming  as  in  the  old  days.  I  guess  I’ll 
have  to  study  as  hard  during  the  day  in  order  to  be  readv  to 
meet  the  professor  in  the  evening  as  any  of  you  fellows  in 
the  class.  I’ll  know  more  about  that,  however,  after  my 
interview  with  him  this  evening.” 

That  evening  Fred  spent  a  couple  of  hours  with  the  pro¬ 
fessor  in  his  library,  who  examined  him  very  thoroughly 
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<uul  seemed  pleased  with  the  result  of  it.  Fred  himself 
was  more  than  pleased,  lie  was  surprised  that  he  so  well 
remembered  the  lessons  he  had  learned  while  a  student  at 
the  academy,  and  was  assured  by  the  professor  that  he 
thought  it  was  more  than  likely  that  he  would  be  able 
to  enter  the  senior  class  at  Yale  without  trouble;  but  at  the 
game  time  he  would  go  through  the  entire  course  of  exami¬ 
nations  in  order  to  make  it  sure.  He  then  told  him  what 
studies  he  should  go  over  during  the  next  day  in  order  to 
discuss  them  with  him  the  following  evening. 

When  he  left  the  professor,  the  hour  of  retiring  had 
passed,  so  he  went  up  to  his  room  in  the  dormitory,  ex¬ 
pecting  to  find  Dick  asleep  in  bed,  but  he  was  not  even 
in  the  room. 

‘‘1  guess  they’ve  gone  over  to  the  supper, 'after  all,”  he 
said  to  himsfilf,  “and  if  1  knew  where  they  were  I’d  go  over 
and  join  them.  As  it  is,  I’ll  watch  for  them,  anyway,  and 
have  a  little  fun  when  they  come  back.” 

He  waited  fully  two  hours,  and  then  found  them  return¬ 
ing  in  a  bunch,  six  of  them,  and  trying  to  slip  in  through  a 
window,  which  they  had  unfastened  before  leaving.  Fred 
stationed  himself  at  one  of  the  windows  and,  imitating  the 
voice  of  Mr.  Tracey,  the  head  assistant,  he  called  out  to 
them : 

“Young  gentlemen,  don’t  come  in  through  the  window, 
as  you  are  all  known,  and  must  make  explanations  to  the 
faculty  before  the  entire  school  to-morrow  morning  at  nine 
o’clock.” 

That  made  the  boys  sick.  They  knew  the  professor  was 
down  on  night  prowling,  and  would  be  extremely  severe 
with  them  before  the  entire  school.  They  went  to  the 
door,  found  it  unlocked,  passed  in,  made  their  way  up  to 
their  rooms,  after  locking  the  door  behind  them. 

When  Dick  reached  his  room  he  found  Fred  in  bed,  who 
pretended  to  be  sound  asleep,  but  he  woke  up  and  asked: 

“Where  have  you  been,  Dick?” 

“Oh,  we  went  over  to  town  to  the  supper,  and  Tracey 
caught  us  as  we  were  trying  to  get  in  through  the  window; 
and  so  to-morrow  morning  we  are  to  be  roasted  before  the 
whole  school.” 

“That’s  too  bad,”  remarked  Fred.  “I’ll  bet  a  hat  that 
the  janitor  saw  you  all  leaving  and  reported  it.” 

“Well,  if  he  did,  we’ll  make  him  wish  he  had  stayed  in 
Ireland.” 

“Well,  you  know  what  I  told  you  about  making  friends 
with  the  janitor.  If  you  are  going  to  carry  on  such  rackets 
as  that,  you  should  hatfe  him  so  well  in  hand  that  he’d  sit  up 
and  wait  for  you,  instead  of  reporting  you.’* 

The  six  boys  were  up  earlier  than  usual  the  next  morning, 
waiting  to  see  the  professor’s  daughter,  to  have  her  to  settle 
the  trouble  for  them.  Fred  managed  to  see  her  first,  and 
posted  her  about  the  trick  he  had  played  on  them,  and 
advised  that  she  give  them  the  lecture  without  letting  her 
father  know  anything  about  it. 

“Oh,  those  boys!”  she  laughed.  “They  come  to  me  at 
least  once  a  week  to  get  them  out  of  trouble.” 

“Oh,  yes,  T  know  that,”  laughed  Fred.  “Make  them  go 
down  on  their  knees  to  you  and  promise  not  to  do  so  any 
more.” 

“Oh,  no,  I  won’t  do  that;  but  T’ll  give  them  a  good  scold¬ 


ing,”  and  about  a  half  hour  before  the  school  opened  the 
boys  went  to  her  with  long  faces,  told  her  the  trouble  and 
begged  her  to  intercede  with  her  father  not  to  lecture  them 
before  the  whole  school.  She  gave  them  a  very  severe  lec¬ 
ture  and  promised  to  do  what  she  could  for  them  if  they 
would  promise  not  to  violate  the  rules  again.  Of  course 
they  promised.  Some  of  them  were  willing  to  hold  up  their 
right  hands  and  swear  that  they  would  never  again  violate 
a  single  one  of  the  regulations.  The  truth  is,  they  we^e 
badly  frightened,  but  she  told  them  to  go  to  their  desks  and 
say  nothing,  which  they  did,  and  as  the  day  passed  without 
the  professor  saying  anything  to  them,  they  inwardly 
blessed  her  as  their  guardian  angel.  As  soon  as  they  were 
out  in  the  afternoon  Dick  came  to  Fred  and  said: 

“Say,  old  man,  ain’t  she  a  jewel?  She  shut  the  old 
man  up  as  tight  as  a  clam,  and  he  never  did  a  thing  to  us; 
and  as  for  Tracey,  he  hasn’t  even  mentioned  it.” 

“Why,  neither  he  nor  Tracey  know  anything  about  it,” 
said  Fred. 

“Oh,  yes,  Tracey  does,  for  he  spoke  to  us  as  we  were  com¬ 
ing  in  last  night.” 

“Not  much  he  didn’t,”  laughed  Fred.  “He  was  sound 
asleep.  It  was  me  you  heard.” 

“What!”  gasped  Dick.  “Do  you  mean  to  say  it  was 
you  who  spoke  to  us,  instead  of  Mr.  Tracey?” 

“Yes;  I  sat  up  and  waited  for  )rou  until  you  came  back.” 

“Say,  Fred,  you  can  outlie  anything  that  ever  showed 
up  on  these  grounds,”  remarked  Dick,  “for  if  Tracey  didn’t 
say  anything  to  the  professor  about  it,  Miss  Eunice  cer¬ 
tainly  did.” 

“Oh,  )Tou  dull-witted  goose!  I  went  to  her  and  told  her 
about  the  joke  myself.” 

“Well,  if  that’s  true,  you  ought  to  be  bastinadoed,  for 
we  have  suffered  a  suspense  all  day  that  was  worse  than 
nine-and-thirty  lashes  on  the  bare  back.  I  believe  I  would 
rather  have  been  lectured  by  the  professor  before  the 
whole  school.  If  I  could  get  the  others  to  join  me,  we’ll 
have  you  hanged,  quartered  and  buried  before  night.” 

Dick  was  not  fully  satisfied  that  Fred  was  telling  the 
truth  about  it  until  he  interviewed  Eunice,  who  laughingly 
admitted  that  neither  her  father  nor  Mr.  Tracey  knew 
anything  about  it. 

“I’m  glad,  though,”  she  added,  “that  you  boys  got  the 
punishment  without  the  other  students  having  any  knowl¬ 
edge  of  it.  I  hope  you  enjoyed  your  supper.” 

“Oh,  we  did,”  he  laughed,  “but  the  scare  we  got  rather 
spoiled  our  digestion.” 


CHAPTER  III. 

FRED  VISITS  SOME  FRIENDS  AND  THEN  SUDDENLY  DEPARTS 

FOR  YALE  COLLEGE. 

\  ery  much  to  the  disappointment  of  the  senior  class 
at  the  academy,  Fred  devoted  himself  strictly  to  his  du¬ 
ties  in  his  room  in  the  dormitory,  while  the  recitations 
were  going  on  in  the  school-rooms;  and  when  he  felt  the 
need  of  exeicise  he  would  take  long  walks,  going  dailv 
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over  to  the  post-office  for  his  mail.  Sometimes  the  pro¬ 
fessor's  daughter  accompanied  him,  on  his  invitation,  and 
such  were  his  attentions  to  her  that  many  of  the  students, 
as  well  as  citizens  of  the  place,  began  to  hint  that  it  was  a 
case  of  love  on  both  sides.  He  thought  a  great  deal  of  her, 
while  every  one  knew  that  she  regarded  him  with  extreme 
partiality.  For  all  that,  he  was  very  careful  not  to  indulge 
in  any  sentiment  in  his  many  conversations  with  her. 

From  a  financial  standpoint,  she  was  regarded  as  a  splen¬ 
did  catch,  as  she  was  the  only  child  of  the  professor,  who 
was  rated  as  a  very  rich  man.  She  was  highly  educated, 
amiable  and  of  a  very  domestic  turn.  Her  mother  seemed 
to  regard  his  attentions  to  her  with  a  great  deal  of  satis¬ 
faction,  but  he  was  as  attentive  to  her  as  to  the  daughter, 
being  polite  and  gallant  on  all  occasions.  Several  times 
the  professor  remarked  to  him  that  it  was  unnecessary  for 
him  to  study  so  hard,  as  he  didn’t  believe  in  forcing  one’s 
mind  unnaturally. 

“It  is  better,”  said  he,  “to  read  carefully  and  thoroughly 
digest  the  lessons,  rather  than  to  skim  over  them  rapidly, 
as  in  such  cases  deep  impressions  were  rarely  made.” 

“I  am  very  careful  to  understand  every  point  before  I 
pass  it,”  replied  Fred.  “If  you  can  pronounce  me  quali¬ 
fied  within  a  fortnight,  I  should  like  to  leave  at  the  end  of 
that  time.  If  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  remain  a  month, 
or  even  two  months,  I  will  cheerfully  do  so.  What  I  am 
after  is  to  thoroughly  equip,  myself  for  any  onslaught  the 
Tale  faculty  may  make  upon  me.” 

“You  are  right,”  assented  the  professor,  “and  so  far 
I  seertio  reason  why  you  should  not  be  ready  within  a  fort¬ 
night.  At  the  same  time,  we  would  all  regret  to  see  you 
leave  us.” 

“I  hardly  think  any  one  could  regret  it  more  than  my¬ 
self,”  he  returned,  “for  certainly  the  most  pleasant  associ¬ 
ations  of  my  life  cluster  around  the  iVvon  Academy.” 

During  his  first  week  Fred  confined  himself  to  his  studies, 
and  submitted  to  the  professor’s  examinations  in  the  even¬ 
ings.  Sometimes  in  the  afternoons  he  would  join  the 
boys  in  their  games  or  rowing  on  the  river. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  second  week,  while  the  students 
were  all  at  their  recitations,  Fred  asked  Eunice  to  take  a 
row  with  him  on  the  river.  She  accepted  the  invitation, 
and  as  soon  as  she  was  seated  in  the  boat  he  began  pulling 
up  stream.  It  was  the  first  time  she  was  ever  in  a  boat  with 
any  of  the  students,  and  enjoyed  it  very  much.  Without 
saying  anything  to  her  about  it,  his  intention  was  to  pay 
a  visit  to  Farmer  Brown  and  call  upon  the  family,  and 
when  he  reached  the  landing  place  he  remarked: 

'  “Let’s  get  out  of  here  and  go  up  to  the  house  for  a  drink 

of  water.” 

“Fred,  why  didn’t  you  tell  me  you  were  coming  up  to 
-ee  Mollie?”  she  asked. 

“Because  I  didn’t  think  you  would  come  if  I  had,”  he 
laughed. 

“Well,  I  wouldn’t.” 

“What’s  the  matter?  Have  you  two  quarreled?” 

“Xo,  I  never  quarrel  with  any  one.” 

“Oh  well,  come  on;  we  won’t  stay  but  a  little  while,  and 
maybe  we  won’t  see  her  at  all,”  and  he  extended  his  hand 
to  her,  assisted  her  out  of  the  boat,  and  together  they 


walked  up  to  the  house,  where  they  found  Mollie  churning 
out  on  the  back  porch.  Not  being  dressed  to  receive  visit¬ 
ors,  she  gave  a  little  scream,  deserted  the  churn  and  dashed 
into  the  house. 

“Say,  do  you  know  how  to  churn?”  he  asked  Eunice, 
laughing. 

“No,  I  don’t.” 

“Well,  neither  do  I;  but  we’ll  try  it,  anyhow.”  So  he 
took  the  seat  which  had  just  been  vacated  and  proceeded 
to  churn  with  a  vigor  that  resulted  in  his  splashing  both 
himself  and  Eunice  with  some  of  the  contents  of  the  churn. 

Mrs.  Brown  ran  out,  laughing  heartily,  and  gave  them 
a  cordial  welcome.  After  shaking  hands  with  her  and 
some  of  the  younger  children,  he  started  to  resume  his  work 
at  the  churn,  but  the  farmer’s  wife  took  it  away  from  him.” 

“What’s  the  matter?”  he  asked.  “I  want  some  fresh 
buttermilk.” 

“So  do  I,”  returned  Mrs.  Brown,  “but  if  I  let  you  splat¬ 
ter  it  all  over  the  place  there  won’t  be  any  left  in  the 
churn.  You  may  know  all  about  books  and  taming  horses, 
but  not  much  about  churning.” 

“I  guess  that’s  so,”  he  replied.  “All  the  same,  I  am 
willing  to  learn,  as  the  girl  said  when  she  was  asked  if  she 
knew  how  to  kiss.” 

“No  girl  ever  said  that,”  retorted  Mrs.  Brown,  “for  they 
are  kissed  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.” 

“How  about  that,  Miss  Eunice?”  Fred  asked,  looking  at 
the  professor’s  daughter. 

“I  don’t  know  a  thing  about  it,”  she  replied. 

“Well,  you  are  willing  to  learn,  are  you  not?” 

Before  she  could  reply,  Farmer  Brown  appeared  in  his 
shirt  sleeves,  cowhide  boots  and  one  suspender.  He  greeted 
the  two  very  cordially,  for  he  had  a  great  admiration  for 
Fred  on  account  of  his  masterful  way  of  riding  his  untamed 
two-year-old  colt  the  year  before. 

“Come  back  to  school  again?”  the  old  man  asked. 

“No,”  he  replied,  “I’m  up  here  waiting  for  your  water¬ 
melons  to  get  ripe.” 

“Oh,  you  are  two  months  ahead  of  time.  Don’t  you 
know  when  the  watermelon  season  is  due?” 

“Oh,  yes;  but  I  want  to  sit  on  the  fence  and  see  them 
grow.” 

“Y"es,  and  my  dogs  will  sit  on  the  ground  waiting  for  you 
to  come  down.  They  know  you  academy  boys,  and  I’ve 
sharpened  all  their  teeth.” 

“Oh,  that’s  all  right.  I’m  not  afraid  of  all  the  dogs 
in  the  county;  but,  see  here,  I’m  dry.  If  I  can't  get  any 
buttermilk,  let  me  have  some  water.” 

The  water  was  brought  out  for  them,  and  while  they 
were  drinking  Mollie,  the  elder  daughter  of  the  family,  ap¬ 
peared  after  having  made  a.  complete  change  of  toilet. 
Her  face  was  wreathed  in  smiles  as  she  came  forward  to 
greet  them,  shaking  hands  with  Fred  and  kissing  Eunice. 

“No  partiality,  now,”  cried  Fred,  “here’s  a  pucker  for 
you,”  and  he  puckered  up  his  lips  in  a  way  that  made  them 
all  laugh.  He  didn’t  get  the  kiss,  and  in  revenge  remarked: 

“Miss  Mollie,  you  don’t  look  half  as  pretty  as  you  did 
when  we  first  saw  you  here  at  the  churn.  What  did  you 
run  away  for?” 

“Oh,  you  gave  me  such  a  surprise,”  she  replied.  “Come 
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inside  and  tell  us  all  about  where  you’ve  been  and  what 
you’ve  been  doing.” 

“Thank  you;  that’s  too  big  a  job  for  me,  I  ran  up  to 
see  if  you  were  all  alive  and  happy,  and  1  guess  you  are, 
from  the  way  you  look.” 

Fred  ran  on  in  his  rattling,  jesting  way  for  quite  a  while, 
and  all  the  time  Eunice  was  watching  both  him  and  Mollie, 
who  was  really  a  very  handsome  girl;  but  of  course  she  could 
see  nothing  significant  in  anything  that  he  said  or  did — 
simply  outbursts  of  jollity  and  good  nature.  Mollie  and 
her  mother  invited  them  both  to  spend  the  rest  of  the  day 
with  them,  but  Eunice  very  frankly  stated  that  she  was 
her  mother’s  assistant  in  the  management  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  boys. 

“Gosh!”  gasped  Farmer  Brown,  “you  must  have  your 
hands  full!” 

“Indeed  I  have,”  she  laughed,  “but  they  are  all  good  boys, 
who  try  to  give  us  as  little  trouble  as  possible.” 

“Well,  I’d  be  mighty  glad,”  returned  the  old  man,  “if 
you’d  teach  ’em  how  to  come  up  to  the  house  and  buy 
watermelons,  instead  of  raiding  my  patch.” 

“Oh,  I’m  not  a  teacher,”  laughed  Eunice.  “I  don’t  be¬ 
lieve  anybody  can  train  a  boy  so  he  won’t  eat  watermelons.” 

“Bless  you!”  returned  the  old  man,  “I  wouldn’t  have 
them  taught  not  to  eat  ’em;  just  simply  enforce  the  Com¬ 
mandment,  ‘Thou  shalt  not  steal.’  ” 

“How  was  it  when  you  were  a  boy,  Mr.  Brown?”  Fred 
asked. 

“Oh,  I  was  just  like  all  other  boys.  I  robbed  bird-nests 
and  watermelon  patches,  and  got  licked  for  it  a  number  of 
times,  too.” 

“Well,  did  that  break  you  from  it?” 

“Can’t  say  that  it  did,”  laughed  the  old  man.  “All  the 
same,  I  never  knew  any  farmer  who  enjoyed  raising  water¬ 
melons  for  schoolboys  to  take  away  by  boat-loads  on  moon¬ 
light  nights.” 

“Why,  did  any  of  our  boys  ever  do  that?”  Eunice  asked, 
with  an  expression  of  innocent  surprise  on  her  face  that 
made  Fred  fairly  roar. 

“Hold  on,  Mr.  Brown,”  he  cried,  “don’t  tell  her  too 
much.  She  knows  enough  already.  I  don’t  believe  she’d 
marry  any  fellow  who  studied  at  the  Avon  Academy  if  she 
knew  as  much  about  them  as  you  do;  and  it’s  the  common 
talk  among  the  boys  down  there  that  it’s  no  use  for  any  of 
them  to  make  sheep-eyes  at  Miss  Mollie  here,  just  on  ac¬ 
count  of  that  watermelon  patch  of  yours.” 

“  1  ut,  tut,”  replied  the  old  man.  “You  don’t  know  much 
about  girls,  my  boy.  Some  of  them  would  plant  whole 
acres  in  melons  for  the  pleasure  of  drawing  the  boys  to 
them,  and  I  believe  the  more  they  stole  the  better  they’d 
like  ’em.” 

“Great  Scott!”  Fred  exclaimed.  “I  can’t  believe  that?” 

“Look  at  my  old  girl,  here,”  said  the  farmer,  taking  his 
wife  by  the  arm  and  pulling  her  around.  “Her  father  set 
bis  dogs  on  me  more  times  than  I  can  count,  and  once  pep¬ 
pered  us  with  bird-shot  to  make  us  drop  the  melons  we  were 
running  away  with,  and  hanged  if  she  didn’t  let  me  steal 
her  after  that— run  away  with  me.  You  don’t  know  girls, 
young  man.  They  are  easier  to  steal  than  watermelons, 
peaches  or  chickens.” 


“Oh,  that’s  because  you  don’t  train  your  dogs  to  protect 
your  girls,”  returned  Fred.  “You  seem  to  think  more  of 
your  watermelons  than  you  do  of  them.” 

“Not  a  bit  of  it.  It’s  the  girls  themselves  who  whistle 
the  dogs  off.” 

“Say,  Miss  Mollie,”  laughed  Fred,  “if  a  fellow  came 
sneaking  around,  would  you  tie  up  the  dog?” 

“That  would  depend  on  who  the  fellow  is,”  she  replied. 

“Exactly,”  said  the  old  man,  nodding  his  head. 

“I  guess  you  are  right,”  laughed  Fred. 

“Fred,  we’d  better  return  home,”  remarked  Eunice,  “for 
we’ve  been  gone  more  than  an  hour  beyond  the  time 
mother  expected  me  back.” 

“All  right,  I’m  at  your  service,”  and  he  began  shaking 
hands  with  them  all,  after  which  they  returned  to  the  river 
bank,  accompanied  by  Mollie  and  one  of  her  younger 
brothers.  As  he  pulled  out  into  the  stream  Fred  sung  out 
to  Mollie  to  keep  those  dogs  tied  up. 

“Are  you  coming  back  again?”  she  asked. 

“Yes,  but  I  can’t  tell  when,  as  they  are  keeping  a  pretty 
close  watch  on  me  down  at  the  academy.” 

“Who’s  watching  you,  I’d  like  to  know,”  Eunice  asked 
in  a  low  tone  of  voice. 

“Why,  black  Pete  and  the  janitor,”  he  answered. 

“What  are  they  watching  you  for?” 

“Why,  didn’t  you  tell  them  to?” 

“No,  I  didn’t.  What  do  }rou  suppose  I  wanted  them  to 
watch  you  for?” 

“Why,  to  keep  me  from  stealing  you.” 

“Oh,  you’re  a  great  thief,”  she  returned.  “I’m  sur¬ 
prised  you  have  kept  out  of  jail  as  long  as  you  have.” 

“So  am  I,  considering  the  temptation.” 

They  returned  home,  and  Eunice  was  very  far  from 
being  pleased  with  the  visit,  though  she  said  nothing 
about  it. 

At  the  end  of  another  week  the  professor  told  Fred  that 
he  didn’t  think  he’d  run  any  risk  in  making  application  for 
admittance  to  the  senior  class  at  Yale. 

“Then,  the  sooner  I  do  so  the  better  it’ll  be  for  me,” 
replied  Fred,  to  which  the  professor  assented,  and  a  day  or 
two  later  he  ..announced  to  his  friends  in  the  senior  class 
that  he’d  leave  the  next  day  for  home.  To  those  who  con¬ 
templated  going  to  Yale  themselves  he  said  he  would  be 
there  to  receive  them  when  they  showed  up  and  introduce 
them  to  the  other  boys.  They  were  sorry  to  see  him  leave, 
and  planned  to  give  him  a  very  noisy  send-off,  to  avoid 
which  he  resolved  to  take  an  earlier  train  and  give  them 
the  sli'p;  so  he  quietly  took  leave  of  the  teachers,  asking 
them  to  keep  his  departure  a  secret.  As  he  bid  the  pro¬ 
fessor  and  his  wife  good-by,  he  asked  where  Eunice  was. 

“I  don’t  know,”  replied  Mrs.  Lambert.  “She  may  be  in 
her  room;  I’ll  go  and  see,”  and  as  soon  as  she  left  the  room 
the  professor  took  his  departure  by  another  door. 

Eunice  came  in  looking  calm  but  very  pale. 

“T  am  slipping  away  from  the  boys,  Miss  Eunice.”  Fred 
snid  to  her,  “for  they  have  planned  to  make  a  noisy  dem¬ 
onstration,  which  is  something  I  don’t  like.” 

“Will  you  ever  come  back  again?”  she  asked. 

“Most  certainly  I  will,  and  that  sooner  than  you  mnv 
expect?” 
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"You  will  write  to  us,  won't  you?” 

"Yes:  l  11  write  to  you  and  let  you  know  how  I  am  get- 
ling  on,  and  1  want  you  to  answer  every  letter  and  tell  me 
ail  about  yourself.  I  would  rather  hear  from  you  than  the 
whole  academy  combined.  You  may  look  for  me  on  your 
next  birthday,  so  you  know  that  I  have  not  forgotten  it.” 

He  took  her  hand  in  his,  pressed  it  to  his  lips  and  without 
another  word  turned  away  and  left  the  cottage,  after  which 
she  quietly  returned  to  her  room,  her  mind  laden  with  more 
doubt  than  ever  before  in  her  young  life.  He  had  never 
spoken  a  word  of  love  to  her,  and  yet  he  had  shown  her 
many  very  lover-like  attentions. 

As  he  passed  out  through  the  gate  he  found  Teddy, 
the  janitor,  and  black  Pete  waiting  for  him.  He  gave  each 
a  handsome  tip,  told  them  to  keep  the  boys  straight,  and 
that  he  would  return  soon  to  see  if  they  had  done  so. 

His  trunk  having  been  sent  away  surreptitiously,  Fred 
quietly  walked  all  the  way  to  the  depot,  boarded  the  train 
and  was  soon  hurrying  back  to  the  city  of  New  York,  where 
he  arrived  on  time,  and  the  next  day  started  for  New 
Haven  to  enter  Yale  College.  There  were  two  students 
there  who  were  friends  of  his  from  New  York,  who  met 
him  at  the  train  and  conducted  him  to  their  boarding¬ 
house,  where  quarters  had  been  secured  for  him.  One 
of  the  boys,  Dick  Morrison,  had  been  there  three  years 
and  was  in  the  senior  class.  The  other,  Jack  Redding, 
was  also  in  the  same. 

“How  are  you  getting  on,  boys?”  Fred  asked  them  when 
he  reached  his  quarters. 

“Oh,  we  are  getting  on  all  right,”  replied  Dick.  “We 
are  partially  civilized  and  manage  to  have  a  little  fun 
between  recitations.” 

“You  don’t  mean  to  say  you  fellows  here  have  to  do 
any  studying,  do  you?” 

“Oh,  yes,  just  enough  to  keep  the  teachers  off  of  us, 
as  the  punishment  for  poor  lessons  is  very  severe.  You 
get  the  rawhide  on  the  slightest  slip.” 

“Oh,  I’m  used  to  that,”  laughed  Fred.  “A  rawhide 
has  no  effect  on  me  at  all,  any  more  than  water  falling 
on  a  duck’s  back.” 


CHAPTER  IY. 

FRED  ENTERS  YALE  AND  JOINS  IN  THE  SPORTS  OF  THE  BOYS— 
THE  JOKE  ON  DICK  MORRISON. 

The  next  day  after  his  arrival  Fred  presented  his  letter 
of  introduction  to  the  president  of  Yale  College,  and  told 
him  what  he  was  there  for,  saying  he  was  ready  for  exam¬ 
ination  and  meant  business. 

“Glad  to  hear  that,”  said  the  distinguished  official.  “The 
faculty  will  ascertain,  after  a  thorough  examination,  wheth¬ 
er  or  not  you  are  entitled  to  enter  the  senior  class.  It  may 

be  a  difficult  thing  for  you  to  do.” 

“I  am  aware  of  that,  sir,”  replied  Fred,  “but  I’ve  been  a 
hard  student  and  have  a  good  memory,  generally  retaining 

what  I  learn.” 

“Tt  isn’t  every  one  who  can  say  that,  T  assure  you.” 


“I  am  glad  I  can  say  it.  Whatever  1  undertake  to  do 
I  try  to  do  well.” 

“One  of  the  best  rule’s  a  young  man  can  adopt.  I’ll 
send  one  of  the  faculty  to  you  as  soon  as  possible,”  and 
with  that  the  president  of  the  college  took  leave  of  him, 
and  he  was  left  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  teachers  who 
were  to  take  him  in  hand. 

It  was  a  severe  ordeal,  and  he  had  a  hard  time  of  it;  but 
in  the  end  he  won.  The  teachers  reported  favorably  on  his 
application,  and  he  was  duly  entered  in  the  senior  class, 
to  the  very  great  surprise  of  Dick  Morrison,  who  had  been 
predicting  that  he  would  make  a  failure  of  it. 

“You’ve  been  studying  hard,  Fred,”  said  Dick  when  he 
learned  the  facts. 

“Not  so  very  hard,”  replied  Fred.  “I  am  neither 
Scotch  nor  English,  you  know.” 

“What  has  that  to  do  with  it?” 

“Nothing  at  all,  only  sometimes  you  have  to  bore  holes 
in  the  head  of  a  Scotchman  or  Englishman  in  order  to  get 
a  joke  into  it.” 

“Yes,  I’ve  heard  of  that;  but  this  is  no  joke.” 

“It  isn’t,  eh?  I’m  here  to  get  through  in  four  months, 
while  you  take  four  years  H  get  the  parchment.  Do  I  have 
to  bore  a  hole  into  your  cranium  to  get  that  idea  into  it?” 

“Oh,  you’ve  been  going  to  school  elsewhere,”  retorted 
Dick,  in  spite  of  the  laugh  aimed  at  him. 

“Yes,  on  a  ranch  out  West,  chasing  counterfeiters  and 
wheeling  all  over  the  country.  It  was  a  fine  school — as 
good  as  the  joke  on  yoq.  You  don’t  know  how  to  do  some 
things,  my  son,”  and  Frel  laid  his  hand  on  his  head  in  a 
very  fatherly  way  as  he  spoke. 

“I  suppose  you  mean  to  teach  us  something,  do  you?” 

“Not — not  you,  at  least.  Your  head  is  too  thick,  and 
the  tuition  would  not  pay  for  the  trouble.” 

“Never  mind  about  the  tuition.  You’ll  find  that  there 
are  some  things  in  the  world  you  never  heard  of  before 
you  have  been  here  long.  This  is  no  Avon  Academy,  I 
can  tell  you,”  and  almost  ere  he  finished  speaking  the  door 
opened  and  three  well-dressed  members  of  the  senior  class 
entered  the  room.  They  had  called,  on  Dick’s  invitation, 
to  make  Fred’s  acquaintance.  Dick  promptly  introduced 
them  as  Tom  Travis,  Hal  Hendrix  and  Phil  Forbes,  all 
jelly,  athletic  fellows,  belonging  to  many  clubs  and  college 
associations.  They  shook  hands  with  Fred  and  welcomed 
him  to  old  Yale. 

“How  did  you  manage  to  get  in?’’  Travis  asked  him. 

“I  hoodooed  the  faculty,”  he  replied. 

“Well,  that’s  something  none  of  the  rest  of  us  have  been 
able  to  do.  How  did  you  work  it?” 

“Don’t  you  know  how  to  work  magic  on  a  man?” 

“Not  on  one  of  the  faculty.” 

“Well,  that’s  a  great  surprise  to  me.  I  thought  you  fel¬ 
lows  of  the  senior  class  had  been  here  long  enough  to  under¬ 
stand  all  about  that.” 

“Explain  it,  please,”  said  Hendrix.  “We  are  now  in 
our  crucial  year  and  need  all  the  aids  we  can  command  to 
pull  through.” 

“1  hardly  think  you  should  ask  me  to  do  that,  as  it 
might  keep  me  from  the  first  honors,  you  know.  That’s 
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worth  something  to  a  fellow  when  he  gets  out  into  the 
wide,  wide  world.” 

“Oti,  you  expect  to  bear  off  all  the  honors,  do  you?” 

“No,  I  do  not;  but  I'm  going  to  try  to  do  my  best  to 
keep  out  of  the  tail  end  of  the  procession.” 

“That’s  right;  but  history  tells  us  that  frequently  the 
man  who  is  lowest  in  his  class  sometimes  succeeds  best  in 
the  world.” 

“Yes,  I  believe  I’ve  heard  of  that,  yet  I  think  it’s  a  very 
poor  start  for  a  man  to  make.  What  do  you  have  here  in 
the  way  of  sport?” 

“Well,  the  most  fun  we  have,”  said  Dick,  “is  racing 
with  the  teachers.” 

“Racing  with  the  teachers?  Do  the  teachers  join  in 
the  sport  with  you  fellows  ?” 

“Well,  I  can’t  say  that  the  teachers  call  it  sport,  or  the 
fellow  whom  they  chase,  but  we  who  stand  off  and  look 
on  think  it  fine  fun  when  one  of  the  faculty  gets  after  a 
student  with  his  rawhide  and  the  poor  fellow  makes  a 
break.  It’s  fine  sprinting.” 

“Well,  I  should  say  so,”  laughed  Fred.  “Does  the  stu¬ 
dent  often  save  his  hide?” 

“Not  always.  Generally  he  gets  the  rawhide.” 

“Well,  I  guess  I’m  safe  on  that,”  remarked  Fred,  “for 
sprinting  is  one  thing  that  I  excel  in.  I  can  snatch  a 
watermelon  out  of  a  farmer’s  patch  and  get  away  with  it 
with  a  full  pack  of  hounds  on  my  trail,  and  the  teacher  who 
catches  me  has  got  to  take  off  his  shoes,  his  coat  and  vest, 
and  get  down  to  bare  poles.  You  remember  the  time  we 
made  a  raid  on  a  patch  in  New  Jersey,  Dick,  don’t  you?” 

“No,  I  don’t,”  answered  Dick. 

“Oh,  yes,  you  do.  I  don’t  blame  you  for  wanting  to 
forget  it,  for  you  got  caught  that  time,  while  I  got  away 
with  a  thirty-pound  melon.  The  farmer  grabbed  you  as 
you  were  going  over  the  fence,  pulled  you  down  and  forced 
you  to  masticate  a  green  gourd.” 

“That’s  a  blasted  twistification  of  the  truth!”  blurted 
out  Dick,  while  the  three  visitors,  under  the  impression 
that  Fred  was  relating  an  incident  in  the  career  of  their 
classmate,  laughed  and  insisted  on  the  particulars,  and 
Fred,  with  a  degree  of  sincerity  that  impressed  the  boys, 
proceeded  to  give  the  particulars,  which  he  manufactured 
on  the  spot  in  order  to  even  up  with  Dick  on  account  of  his 
yarn  about  the  teachers  using  the  rawhide.  Being  a  mas¬ 
ter  of  the  art  of  dissimulation,  he  actually  succeeded  in 
making  the  boys  believe  it  was  a  true  story,  while  Dick 
swore  by  all  the  saints  in  the  student’s  calendar  that  there 
was  not  a  word  of  truth  in  it. 

“I  can  get  the  doctor’s  certificate  to  the  effect  that  he 
administered  an  emetic  to  you  that  forced  you  to  give  up 
about  a  quart  of  the  green  gourd  seed,  and  that  you  were 
sick  for  a  week  afterward.” 

“I’ll  give  fifty  dollars  for  that  certificate,”  said  Dick. 

“Oh,  that’s  a  bluff,”  retorted  Fred,  “for  should  I  pro¬ 
duce  it  you’d  offe7'  one  thousand  dollars  to  suppress  it.  T’m 
sorry  T  mentioned  it,  for  T  didn’t  think  at  first  how  sensi¬ 
tive  vou  were  about  it.” 

“That  was  too  much  for  Dick,  who  saw  that  he  was 
badly  beaten  in  trying  to  make  a  run  on  Fred. 


“Oh,  we  won’t  say  anything  about  it,”  remarked  Travis, 
“provided  you  will  stand  the  expense  of  a  supper.” 

“Oh,  I’ll  pay  for  the  supper,”  laughed  Fred,  “and  right 
here  I’ll  apologize  for  having  given  the  story  away.” 

“Oh,  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  what  happens  to  a  fel¬ 
low  before  he  came  to  Yale,”  exclaimed  Hendrix,  “for  1 
guess  all  of  us  have  had  little  adventures  which  we  keep 
securely  locked  up  for  future  reflection. 

“Yes,”  added  Fred,  “and  had  I  reflected  a  little  myself 
I  wouldn’t  have  mentioned  it,  but  as  Dick  introduced  you 
fellows  to  me  as  his  friends  I  hope  it  won’t  go  any  further. 
I  know  a  few  other  things  on  him,  which  shall  remain 
hermetically  sealed  up,  and  I  think  he  knows  a  few  on  me, 
which,  if  he  tells,  will  be  his  passport  across  the  River 
Styx.”' 

“Oh,  I’ll  get  even  with  you,”  said  Dick,  nodding  his 
head  with  an  emphasis  that  caused  the  others  to  roar  with 
laughter,  and  that  expression  of  his  actually  confirmed  the 
others  in  the  belief  that  Fred  had  told  a  true  story. 

Travis  took  quite  a  fancy  to  Fred,  for  he  was  a  youth 
pretty  much  after  his  own  heart.  He  was  about  two  '}Tears 
older  than  Fred,  an  inch  taller,  and  1  ad  the  reputation  of 
being  the  best  all-round  athlete  at  the  college.  He  was 
the  son  of  a  wealthy  Baltimore  merchant,  and  had  in¬ 
herited  a  great  deal  of  the  fiery  spirit  of  the  old  cavaliers. 

“Of  course  you  will  join  our  societies,  Fearnot?”  he  asked 
of  Fred. 

“Well,  I  don’t  know,”  replied  Fred.  “I’m  to  be  here 
such  a  short  time  that  I  doubt  whether  I  can  do  so,  as  I’ve 
got  to  wrestle  with  my  studies  day  and  night  in  order  to 
keep  out  of  the  tail  end  of  the  procession.” 

“Oh,  we  can’t  have  you  in  the  class  if  you  don’t  join  the 
societies,”  returned  Travis. 

“Well,  in  that  case  I’ll  have  to  flock  by  myself,”  laughed 
Fred.  “I’ll  join  you  in  all  your  sports  for  the  exercise, 
but  I’ll  have  to  wait  at  least  a  month  before  I  can  find 
out  whether  I  can  spare  the  time  that  will  be  demanded  by 
the  societies.” 

“Oh,  they  don’t  make  much  demand  on  our  time.  They 
don’t  meet  but  once  a  month,  some  of  them.” 

“Well,  I  guess  it’ll  take  a  fellow  a  month  to  get  over  the 
initiation.” 

“Oh,  not  a  bit  of  it.  It’s  as  easy  as  joining  a  church.” 

“Well,  I  don’t  know  anything  about  joining  a  church.  I 
attend  services  sometimes  under  the  tall  steeples,  but  have 
never  yet  become  a  member.  I’ve  an  idea  that  one  can’t 
learn  very  much  after  he  becomes  civilized  and  Christian¬ 
ized.” 

“Well,  we  consider  a  man  uncivilized  until  he  joins  cer¬ 
tain  of  our  societies,”  remarked  Travis,  “for  he  certainlv 
knows  a  great  deal  more  after  than  before.” 

“Yes,  I  suppose  it’s  on  the  principle  advanced  by  the 
old  farmer  when  his  son  was  kicked  in  the  face  by  a  mule. 
He  remarked  that  Jim  wasn’t  as  handsome  as  he  was,  but 
he  knew  a  great  deal  more.” 

‘Oh,  you  seem  to  have  the  idea  that  the  initiation  is 
something  of  a  circus,  but  I  assure  you  it  isn’t  the  case.” 

“Not  at  all,”  returned  Fred.  “Far  be  it  from  me  to 
charge  upon  a  ^  ale  man  that  he  would  engage  in  a  circus 
of  any  kind.  You’ll  have  to  wait  until  I  get  acquainted 
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with  my  classmates  before  1  can  join  anything  except  the 
class.” 

“How  are  you  on  hurdle  racing?” 

v  O 

“Oh,  I'm  a  pretty  good  rider.  Eve  ridden  bucking 
bronchos  and  stuck  to  them  about  as  well  as  any  of  the 
cowboys  could.” 

“Oh,  that  was  out  West.  We  don’t  use  any  bronchos 
here.  Every  man  is  his  own  broncho.” 

“Oh,  they  are  foot  races,  are  they?” 

‘‘Of  course.  We  have  a  splendid  race  track,  with  four- 
foot  hurdles,  and  it’s  tine  fun  when  you  can  clear  them, 
but  rather  the  reverse  when  you  don’t,  for  sometimes  you 
leave  the  ground  on  your  feet  and  land  on  your  head.” 

“Oh,  that’s  all  right.  I  think  my  head  is  the  hardest 
part  of  my  anatomy.  I’ve  landed  on  my  head  many  a  time, 
and  don’t  mind  it  as  long  as  I  don’t  strike  a  stone.  Natu¬ 
rally  one  prefers  a  soft  spot  in  exercises  of  that  kind.” 

“Well,  come  out  with  us  to-morrow  afternoon  and  take 
a  hand  in  it  with  us.  We’ve  got  some  fine  sprinters,  who 
have  won  medals.  Dick,  here,  is  one  of  them.  Have  you 
got  a  sprinter’s  costume?” 

“No,  but  I’ll  get  one  if  it  can  be  had  here  in  the  city.” 

“Oh,  any  bathing  costume  will  do,  for  a  man  doesn’t 
want  much  on  him  in  that  sort  of  exercise.” 

The  three  visitors  went  away  at  a  late  hour,  after  which 
Fred  started  to  go  to  his  room,  when  Dick  took  him  to  task 
about  his  running  that  green  gourd  story  on  him. 

“Oh,  that’s  all  right,”  laughed  Fred.  “I  merely  wished 
to  even  up  things  with  you  about  that  rawhide  business. 
Don’t  you  make  the  mistake  of  trying  to  run  anything  of 
that  kind  on  me.  If  you  think  I  don’t  know  anything 
about  the  colleges  of  this  country,  you’d  better  get  rid  of 
the  idea  just  as  quickly  as  possible.” 

“Well,  you’ll  correct  that  story,  won’t  you?”  Dick  asked. 

“Correct  nothing!”  returned  Fred.  “You  must  learn 
to  take  these  things  just  as  they  come  to  you,  and  above  all 
things  look  before  you  leap.  Good-night,”  and  Fred 
turned  away,  marched  to  his  room,  and  in  a  little  while 
was  soundly  sleeping. 

It  was  a  very  high-toned  boarding-house  where  he  was 
stopping,  and  there  were  several  young  ladies  there,  two  of 
whom  were  the  landlady’s  daughters.  He  was  introduced 
to  them,  and  in  a  few  minutes  had  completely  won  them 
by  his  conversational  powers,  as  well  as  his  good  tact  dis¬ 
played  in  his  attentions  to  them.  Naturally  the  ladies 
thought  he  had  com^  to  enter  the  Freshman  class,  and  were 
very  much  surprised  when  they  learned  their  mistake. 

When  he  appeared  with  the  class  Fred  found  them  a 
verv  gentlemanly  set  of  young  fellows,  nearly  all  of  well- 
to-do  parents,  who  were  there  to  take  life  easy,  enjoy  the 
athletic  sports  and  pull  through  their  studies  with  about 
as  little  labor  as  possible.  They  were  somewhat  surprised 
at  his  efficiency  and  the  way  he  held  his  own  under  the 
rigid  examination  of  the  teachers.  When  the  recitations 
were  through  with,  he  went  out  with  a  number  of  them, 
some  of  whom  were  disposed  to  have  a  little  fun  with  him. 
but  were  quickly  worsted  in  a  combat  of  wit  and  repartee. 
7To  was  so  good-natured  and  unpretentious  in  his  wav  that 
most  of  them  were  unable  to  size  him  up.  Dick  told  them. 


however,  that  he  was  a  two-edged  blade,  which  they  would 
have  to  handle  very  carefully  to  avoid  damage. 

They  went  over  to  the  athletic  grounds,  where  some  of 
the  club  were  engaged  in  exercises,  which  consisted  in  run¬ 
ning,  leaping  and  jumping,  and  they  had  no  sooner  arrived 
than  Travis  and  Hendrix  immediately  challenged  Fred  to 
a  foot  race. 

“I  haven’t  any  costume  with  me,”  replied  Fred,  “or 
else  I’d  make  a  run  with  you.” 

Oh,  each  of  us  have  a  change  always  on  hand.  You  and 
Dick  are  about  the  same  size;  let  him  have  your  suit,  Duck.” 

“Of  course,”  said  Dick;  “come  on,”  and  he  led  the  way 
into  the  club  house,  where  he  soon  donned  the  Yale  suit 
which  had  been  adopted  by  the  club,  which  consisted  of 
blue  shirt  and  trunks,  with  a  large  white  letter  Y  on  the 
breast. 

“Now  Fm  ready  for  you,”  Fred  remarked,  turning  to 
Travis.  “Come  ahead,  and  we’ll  take  a  spurt  around  the 
track.” 

% 

Instead  of  only  Travis  running  with  him,  he  found  five 
others  ready,  Dick  Morrison  among  them.  At  the  word 
“go”  they  started  off  around  the  track  at  a  tremendous  rate 
of  speed.  Fred  lagged  behind  them  for  about  two-thirds 
the  way  around,  and  several  times  was  invited  to  “come  on” 
by  both  Travis  and  Hendrix. 

“All  right,”  he  laughed,  “I’m  coming.  Don’t  wait 
for  me.” 

Suddenly  he  shot  ahead  of  them  and  passed  the  line 
nearly  ten  feet  in  advance  of  the  entire  bunch. 

“What  have  you  fellows  been  doing  here?”  he  laughed. 
“Is  that  the  best  you  can  do  after  all  the  training  you’ve 
had?” 

“Oh,  we  didn’t  try  very  hard,”  returned  Travis.  “We 
didn’t  wish  to  leave  you  behind.” 

“Oh,  thank  you.  I  was  so  very  modest  myself  that  I 
kept  behind  nearly  all  the  way  around,  and  really  must 
apologize  for  my  thoughtlessness  in  dashing  in  ahead  of 
you.” 

“Oh,  we’ll  forgive  you  if  you  do  it  again.” 

“Really,  then.  I’ll  have  to  do  so.  as  I  don’t  wish  to  have 
any  of  you  bearing  a  grudge  against  me.” 

“Well,  suppose  you  try  it  for  the  supper,”  suggested 
Travis. 

“Well,  I  don’t  mind.  Supper  is  a  necessity  anyway,  and 
if  you  wish  to  pay  for  one  I’ve  no  objection  in  the  world 
against  your  doing  so.  If  you  wish  to  add  a  dinner  to  it 
it’ll  be  so  much  the  better.” 

“Oh,  as  for  that  matter,  we  can  make  it  a  week’s  board.” 

“All  right:  if  you  wish  to.  we  will  include  the  tuition  for 
the  year.  You  can’t  bluff  me.” 

“I’m  not  bluffing,”  returned  Travis,  “but  T  believe  you 
are.” 

“T  never  bluff  in  athletic  sport,  hut  T  do  in  a  game  of 
Chance.” 

“Well,  reallv.  now.”  said  Travis.  “T’ll  bet  a  supper  for 
the  entire  club  that  you  can’t  beat  me  in  a  dash  around  the 
track.” 

“All  right.  Neither  one  of  us  has  ever  seen  the  other 
run,  except  the  little  dash  we  made  a  while  ago.  T  pride 
myself  somewhat  on  my  sprinting  abilities,  and  am  willing 
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to  stand  the  supper  with  any  man  who  can  beat  me.  Now 
start  us  off.” 

They  dashed  away  at  the  signal  word  and  went  around 
the  track  at  a  tremendous  rate  of  speed,  with  the  result 
that  Travis  was  about  ten  feet  behind  when  they  crossed 
the  line. 

“You’re  a  pretty  good  one,”  remarked  Travis. 

“Well,  I  told  you  that  before,  but  you  wouldn’t  believe 
me.  It’s  the  finest  exercise  in  the  world,  for  it  brings  into 
play  every  muscle  in  the  human  frame.” 


CHAPTER  V. 

“THE  FELLOW’S  A  HUMAN  KANGAROO!” 

Travis  was  not  fully  satisfied  that  he  could  not  beat 
Fred,  so  he  challenged  him  to  another  trial  of  speed,  which 
Fred  very  promptly  accepted.  * 

“Hold  on!”  cried  one  of  the  boys.  “What  are  you  run¬ 
ning  for?  There  are  no  stakes  up.” 

“Oh,  we  are  running  simply  for  reputation,”  laughed 
Fred.  “Travis  has  got  a  reputation  already,  and  I’ve  got 
mine  to  earn.  He  doesn’t  lose  anything  if  I  win,  because 
he  will  be  able  to  run  just  as  fast  afterward  as  before,  only 
he’s  run  up  against  one  who  is  just  a  little  bit  faster.” 

“I’m  not  so  sure  of  that,”  remarked  Travis.  “I  think 
I  can  do  better  next  time.” 

“Well,  if  you  fail,  don’t  feel  bad  about  it,”  advised  Fred, 
“because  one  can’t  expect  to  win  every  time  he  runs.  I 
have  read  somewhere  that  the  race  is  not  always  for  the 
swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the  strong.  Let  us  have  the  word 
now,  and  we’ll  go.” 

They  started  off  again  and  kept  abreast  about  half  way 
around,  when  Fred  pretended  to  strike  an  obstruction  that 
landed  him  on  his  hands  and  knees.  He  r<  _1ed  over  com¬ 
pletely,  but  sprang  to  his  feet,  dashed  on  after  Travis,  and 
crossed  the  line  ahead  of  him,  to  the  very  great  astonish¬ 
ment  of  every  one- present. 

“How  came  you  to  fall,  Fred?”  Dick  asked. 

“Oh,  I  fell  to  keep  from  hurting  Travis’  feelings.  I 
didn’t  wish  to  lag  behind  purposely,  but  as  he  wasn’t  run¬ 
ning  very  fast  I  concluded  I’d  jump  up  and  pass  him,  to  see 
if  it  wouldn’t  stimulate  him  to  greater  exertions.” 

“That’s  all  right,”  laughed  Travis.  “My  feelings  are 
not  hurt.  You  can  run  faster  than  T,  and  if  you  wish  a 
certificate  to  that  effect  I’ll  write  it  out  in  Latin  and  present 
it  to  you.” 

“Give  it  to  me  in  Greek  or  Hebrew,”  suggested  Fred. 
“There  are  too  many  people  who  can  rend  Latin.” 

“Can  you  read  Greek?”  Phil  Forbes  asked. 

“Well,  T  don’t  know,  but  if  Travis  will  write  it  T  will 
agree  to  try  it.  T’m  not  much  on  the  dead  languages,  and 
were  they  not  connecting  links  between  the  past  and  pres¬ 
ent  T  wouldn’t  study  them  at  all.” 

“Y  ell.  don’t  pretend  anvthing  you  can’t  do.”  suggested 
Forbes,  “for  it  won’t  pay  here.” 

“Tt  doesn’t  pay  anywhere,”  returned  Fred.  “It’s  like 
gratuitous  advice;  never  goes  very  far.” 


Forbes  was  a  little  nettled  at  the  laugh  that  followed 
Fred’s  retort,  and  replied: 

“A  bit  of  good  advice  is  very  profitable  sometimes,  if 
followed  in  the  right  spirit.” 

“Yes;  but  it  must  he  given  in  the  right  spirit  in  order  to 
make  it  stick.  It’s  such  a  cheap  thing,  though,  that  I’m 
very  much  surprised  to  find  it  in  use  at  Yale  college.” 

“There’s  one  for  you,  Phil!”  sang  out  one  of  the  young 
men.  “You  are  good  at  dealing  in  cheap  things.” 

“Say,  boys,”  sang  out  another,  “suppose  you  try  the  hur¬ 
dles.” 

“Yes,  yes,”  chorused  the  entire  party,  moving  over  to 
the  other  side  of  the  enclosure,  where  three  upright  posts 
stood  on  each  side  of  the  track,  with  a  groove  four  inches 
deep  cut  at  the  top.  Into  those  grooves  they  fitted  rails 
that  extended  across  the  track  between  three  and  four  feet 
above. 

“Thunder!”  exclaimed  Fred.  “It’s  a  great  deal  easier  to 
duck  under  those  than  to  leap  them.” 

“Yes,  but  ducking  under  doesn’t  count.  It’s  going  over 
them  that  wins.” 

“Well,  I  want  to  see  some  of  you  fellows  go  over  them.” 

“Oh,  that’s  easy,”  remarked  Dick.  “We  had  a  fellow 
here  last  year  who  could  stand  right  alongside  of  them  and 
lift  himself  over  by  pulling  on  his  boot  straps.” 

“Yes,  I  can  understand  that,”  retorted  Fred.  “You 
ought  to  be  able  to  do  it  yourself,  for  a  man  who  hasn’t 
any  more  truth  in  him  than  you  have  ought  to  be  able  to 
throw  himself  over  a  church  steeple.” 

“Well,  I  guess  he  could,”  remarked  Travis,  “if  he  had 
never  eaten  any  green  gourd.” 

“Yes,  it  must  be  that,”  assented  Fred.  “He  has  some 
sort  of  ballast  in  him,  and  I  guess  that’s  it;  but  really  I’d 
like  to  see  some  of  you  go  over  that  rail  without  touch¬ 
ing  it.” 

Without  any  apparent  effort  Dick  himself  walked  back 
some  forty  paces,  turned,  made  a  dash  for  the  hurdle  and 
cleared  it  at  a  bound. 

“Good!  Good!”  cried  Fred,  clapping  his  hands.  “I 
didn’t  believe  you  could  do  it.” 

“Can’t  you  do  it?”  Travis  asked. 

“I  don’t  know.  I  could  go  over  it  like  a  horse,  landing 
on  my  hands  just  as  he  does  on  his  fore  feet,  but  as  for 
making  such  a  leap  as  that  I’m  doubtful.” 

“Well,  can  you  leap  over  and  land  on  your  hands?” 
Travis  asked.  “That’s  something  we’ve  never  seen  done 
here  yet.” 

“Oh,  that’s  easy  enough.  One  doesn’t  need  to  take  a 
run  to  do  that,”  and  be  walked  up  to  the  rail,  went  over  it 
head  foremost,  landing  on  his  hands  without  touching  it. 
and,  to  the  very  great  astonishment  of  the  boys,  walked  a 
few  paces  away  on  bis  bands  as  though  he  was  as  familiar 
with  that  mode  of  walking  as  with  his  feet. 

Well,  that’s  something  new.”  remarked  several  of  them. 

T  believe  T  can  do  it  myself,  but  whether  T  can  retain 
my  balance  is  doubtful,’  said  -Tack  Redding,  who  was  quite 
an  athlete  among  Ihe  boys.  “At  any  rate  I’m  going  to  trv 
it.”  and  be  made  the  effort,  cleared  the  rail  without  touch¬ 
ing  it  an(t  landed  on  his  bands;  but  the  weight  of*his  body 
caused  his  arms  to  give  way,  and  his  head  struck  the  ground 
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with  a  thump  that  made  him  see  a  few  stars,  as  he  rolled 
over  on  the  track  amid  the  uproarious  laughter  of  his  class 
mates. 

“Why  didn’t  you  keep  your  arms  straight?”  laughed 

Fred. 

“Didn’t  think  of  it,”  replied  Jack,  brushing  the  dust 
from  his  clothes.  “I  cleared  the  rail,  though.  Now  show 
us  something  else.” 

“Oh,  one  thing  at  a  time,”  replied  Fred.  “You  must 
learn  to  leap  gracefully  over  it  and  walk  away  on  your 
hands  like  an  inverted  gentleman.” 

“Inverted  gentleman?”  repeated  Travis,  as  if  trying  to 
catch  the  phrase.  “That’s  another  new  thing.  Remember 
that,  boys.  Inverted  gentleman.” 

“Why,  you  don't  call  that  new,  do  you?”  asked  Fred. 

“Yes,  it’s  new  to  me.  The  first  time  I  ever  heard  it.” 

“Great  Scott!  and  been  here  three  years,  too,  and  never 
heard  of  the  inverted  gentleman?  Have  you  ever  heard  of 
the  embarrassed  gentleman,  and  the  nonplussed  gentleman, 
and  the  confused  gentleman?  I’m  afraid  you  fellows 
haven’t  been  making  much  progress  with  your  studies.” 

“Oh,  yes,  we’ve  heard  of  those  fellows,  and  have  actually 
seen  them,  but  never  the  inverted  chap.” 

“Well,  give  me  the  credit  for  that  one,  anyway,”  laughed 
Fred.  “Suppose  some  of  the  rest  of  you  try  it,  and  you’ll 
find  it  one  of  the  best  exercises  for  the  development  of  the 
muscles  of  the  arm  imaginable.” 

“Yes,  but  how  about  the  muscles  of  the  head?”  asked 
Dick  Morrison.  “It  seems  to  me  to  be  rather  dangerous.” 

“Not  half  as  dangerous  as  leaping  over  that  rail,  for  if 
your  feet  strike  it  you  land  on  your  head  with  a  great  deal 
more  force  than  if  you  went  over  head  foremost.  Ton 
must  learn  to  put  up  a  guard  that  will  keep  your  head  off 
the  ground,  for  that  is  no  place  for  a  gentleman's  cranium.” 

Several  of  the  boys  tried  it,  each  of  whom  landed  on 
his  head  and  rolled  in  the  dust  just  as  Jack  had  done. 
None  were  hurt,  and  the  sport  afforded  no  end  of  fun. 
Still  they  were  anxious  to  have  Fred  attempt  the  leap  of 

the  hurdle.  * 

“Oh,  I  don’t  wish  to  break  my  neck;  lower  it  about  1wto 
feet  and  I’ll  try  it,”  he  replied  to  their  frequent  urging, 
but  they  laughed  at  him  and  told  him  he  was  away  behind 
as  an  athlete  if  he  couldn’t  clear  the  hurdle  as  the  rest  of 
them  had  done. 

“Well,  I  won’t  make  a  run  for  it,”  he  said,  “for  in  that 
case  the  fall  would  be  dangerous;  so  I’ll  try  it  on  a  standing 
leap.” 

“Standing  leap !”  exclaimed  Travis.  “You  couldn’t  do 
it  without  a  springboard.” 

“I  can’t,  eh?  Tell  me  what  you  think  of  this,”  and  with 
that  he  walked  up  within  a  couple  of  feet  of  the  hurdle, 
gathered  himself  for  a  tremendous  muscular  effort,  and 
went  over  it  without  touching  it. 

“Great  Scott!”  exclaimed  Phil  Forbes.  “The  fellow  is 

a  human  kangaroo!” 

“Why,  can’t  any  of  you  fellows  do  that?”  Fred  asked, 
with  a  rather  innocent  expression  of  astonishment  on  his 

face. 

“No!”  blurted  out  several.  “There  are  no  india-rubber 
fakir-  in  this  crowd.” 


“Well,  let  me  tell  you,”  retorted  Fred,  “that  india  rubber 
is  just  the  thing  you  need,  for  no  matter  what  pressure 
that  substance  is  subjected  to  it  returns  to  its  normal  con¬ 
dition  when  the  force  is  removed;  and  a  little  of  it  in  your 
mental  make-up  might  prove  beneficial  too,  for  there  is 
nothing  like  being  able  to  get  back  into  shape  again  when 
you  are  knocked  out,  physically  or  intellectually.  That 
isn’t  any  gratuitous  advice,  though.” 

“Oh,  of  course  not.  It  is  simply  a  nonsensical  observa¬ 
tion,”  retorted  Phil. 

“Nevertheless  I  hope  you  are  able  to  grasp  it,”  remarked 
Fred,  “for  every  little  thing  helps  a  man  along  who  is  feel¬ 
ing  a  bit  shaky.” 

Several  of  the  boys  attempted  to  clear  the  rail  by  stand¬ 
ing  leaps,  but  made  miserable  failures  of  it.  Two  of  them 
got  pretty  hard  falls  and  retired  from  the  exercise,  after 
which  Travis  and  Dick  put  up  two  more  rails,  at  distances 
of  twenty  feet  apart,  and  proceeded  to  leap  all  three  on  a 
run,  which,  at  best,  was  an  extremely  difficult  feat  to  per¬ 
form. 

“That’s  extremely  hard  to  do,”  said  one  of  the  boys,  “and 
in  hurdle  leaping  the  winners  have  to  clear  them.  If  one 
could  go  slow  and  make  the  leaps  it  wouldn’t  be  so  diffi¬ 
cult.” 

“Well,  hanged. if  I  don’t  try  it,”  remarked  Fred,  and 
with  that  he  stepped  back  some  thirty  or  forty  paces  to  get 
his  run,  dashed  at  the  first  hurdle,  cleared  it  easily,  pushed 
for  the  second,  which  he  also  cleared,  but  the  third  one 
his  foot  struck,  and  he  landed  on  his  two  hands,  went  over, 
and  rose  to  his  feet  without  his  bodv  touching  the  ground. 

“You  are  right,”  he  remarked.  “It  is  a  difficult  thing 
to  do,  and  dangerous,  for  one  who  is  not  good  at  catching 
on  his  hands  is  liable  to  have  his  neck  broken.” 

“Yes,”  assented  one  of  the  boys;  “several  of  us  have  been 
seriously  hurt  and  had  to  retire  from  the  sport  altogether. 
It’s  the-  danger  of  the  thing  that  makes  it  attractive.  Last 
year  we  had  the  Harvard  Athletic  Club  down  here,  and  they 
beat  us  at  hurdle  leaping.  They  had  three  fellows  who 
went  over  the  hurdles  like  deer,  never  once  torching  them, 
and  we  lost  the  game  to  them  in  the  presence  of  ten  thou¬ 
sand  people.  They  are  talking  about  challenging  us  again 
this  year.” 

“Well,  if  they  do,”  said  Fred,  “we  must  train  for  it.  We 
ought  to  be  able  to  do  anything  that  they  can.  That  trick 
of  going  over  the  rail  head  foremost  and  alighting  on  the 
hands  is  not  as  dangerous  as  the  running  leap,  but  it  is  more 
difficult  to  keep  the  balance  after  the  leap  is  made,  and  yet 
easy  to  do  when  one  is  on  his  guard  about  sustaining  the 
weight  of  his  body  on  his  arms.  Now.  I  can  leap  over  there, 
alight  on  my  hands,  leap  back  and  land  on  my  feet  without 
touching  the  rails.” 

“I  don’t  believe  it!”  blurted  out  several. 

“Oh,  you  don’t,  eh?  Any  of  you  want  to  pay  for  an¬ 
other  supper?” 

“Yes,  I’ll  pay  for  one  if  you  can  do  it,”  said  Hal  Hen¬ 
drix. 

“All  right,  boys;  mark  Hendrix  down  for  a  supper,”  and 
with  that  Fred  walked  to  the  rail,  dived  over  it  and  landed 
on  his  hands,  balanced  himself,  and  bending  his  arms  so 
as  to  lower  himself  almost  to  the  ground,  gave  an  upward 
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spring  and  went  back  over  the  rail,  landing  on  his  feet, 
making  a  sort  of  semi-circle  as  he  did  so. 

‘‘Where  in  thunder  did  you  get  the  spring  for  that  second 

leap?”  Travis  asked. 

“In  the  arms,”  he  replied.  “You  fellows  seem  to  have 
been  training  the  muscles  of  your  legs  only. 

“Don’t  you  believe  it,”  returned  Travis,  “for  in  the  boat 
races  the  force  is  in  the  arms.  In  swinging  the  dumbbell 
the  force  is  there,  and  in  throwing  quoits  it’s  the  same 
thing.” 

“Yes,”  assented  Fred;  “so  it  is  when  you  scratch  your 
head,  and  in  each  case  it  is  supported  and  backed  by  the 
body;  but  when  you  are  standing  on  your  hands  the  weight 
of  the  bodv  is  on  the  arms.  I  wouldn’t  advise  a  fat  man 
to  try ‘it,  but  it’s  easy  to  do  when  you  once  master  it.” 

“How  did  you  master  it?”  Phil  Forbes  asked. 

“By  constant  practice,”  replied  Fred,  and  then,  with  a 
quiet  smile,  added,  “and  a  padded  cap  on  my  head. 

“Yes,  yes,  of  course,”  laughed  several  of  the  boys,  “and 
it  wants  to  be  well  padded,  too.” 

After  a  good  deal  more  of  running  and  jumping  the  boys 
donned  their  regular  suits  and  went  out  on  the  campus. 
Quite  a  number  of  them  were  disposed  to  test  Fred’s  other 
qualities,  in  the  hope  of  finding  out  something  on  which 
they  could  run  him.  They  all  carried  canes,  and  it  was 
a  rule  that  only  the  seniors  could  do  so.  Dick  had  loaned 
one  to  Fred,  and  he  was  quietly  using  it  to  walk  with  when 
Phil  Forbes  raised  his  and  brushed  his  hat  from  his  head 
with  it.  Quick  as  a  flash  he  turned  to  reciprocate,  when 
Phil  put  up  a  guard  like  a  man  familiar  with  fencing. 

“Oh,  you  think  you  can  keep  it  on,  do  you?”  said  Fred, 
whirling  his  cane  in  a  circle  that  was  truly  bewildering  to 
Phil,  and  the  next  moment  the  hat  was  sent  flying.  The 
boys  laughed,  and  both  picked  up  their  hats. 

“Try  it  again,”  suggested  Phil,  making  a  pass  at  him. 

“To  oblige  you,  yes,”  returned  Fred,  and  they  went  at 
it  again,  while  the  others  formed*  a  circle  around  them. 
Again  Fred  deftly  removed  his  hat  for  him,  saying: 

“We  belong  to  the  same  class,  but  you  can’t  stand  before 
me  with  your  hat  on,  my  son.  You  should  have  more  re¬ 
spect  for  your  superiors.” 

Some  one  picked  up  the  hat  and  placed  it  back  on  Phil’s 
head. 

“Off  with  it  till  you  ask  permission,”  said  Fred,  sending 
it  flying  again.  Phil’s  face  flushed,  and  he  made  a  pass  to 
crack  Fred’s  head,  but  it  was  parried  and  one  given  in 
turn — not  a  hard  one,  but  just  enough  to  make  him  mad. 
He  was  a  good  fencer  in  the  club  room,  but  was  no  match 
for  Fred,  who  coolly  uncovered  him  every  time  he 'put  his 
hat  on. 

“Hold  up  now!”  he  angrily  exclaimed. 

“I  will  when  you  ask  permission  to  put  on  your  hat. 
You  knocked  mine  off  without  warning,  an  unpardonable 
liberty  with  a  gentleman,  you  know.” 

“That’s  right!”  laughed  Travis.  “He  should  have  chal¬ 
lenged  you  to  a  test.  Make  him  ask  permission.” 

“Tie  can’t  do  it.”  said  Phil,  who  simply  let  his  hat  lie 
where  it  had  fallen  and  glared  at  Fred. 

“Oh,  you’ve  turned  Quaker,  have  you?”  said  Fred. 
“Really,  thee  should  be  made  to  do  penance  for  this  impu¬ 


dence.  I  fear  thy  early  training  in  good  manners  was 
extremely  deficient,”  and  he  proceeded  to  punch  him  in 
various  places  with  his  cane.  “Thee  would  be  a  bad  man 
if  thee  knew  how,  but  verily,  a  youth  of  thy  aspirations 
maketh  a  man  laugh.” 

Poor  Phil  was  in  a  consuming  rage  and  helpless.  He 
made  a  desperate  onslaught  on  his  tormentor  with  his  cane, 
only  to  have  every  blow  or  thrust  parried,  amid  the  uproar¬ 
ious  laughter  of  his  class  mates. 

“Verily  it’s  a  wise  lad  who  knows  what  he  cannot  do,” 
remarked  Fred.  “Some  are  born  wise,  some  have  a  little 
wisdom  given  them,  and  still  others  have  it  thumped  into 
them  without  charge.  I  perceive  that  thee  desires  free 
lessons  in  the  art  of  taking  care  of  thyself.” 

“Oh*  let  up  on  that!”  exclaimed  Forbes.  “You  are  too 
much  for  me.” 

“Verily,  thee  but  speak  the  truth,”  laughed  Fred.  “Thee 
may  wear  thy  hat,  and  may  it  teach  thee  the  solemn  truth 
that  there  are  other  pebbles  on  the  beach  besides  thyself.” 

Jack  Redding  handed  Phil’s  hat  to  him,  and  Fred  extend¬ 
ed  his  hand  with  the  remark: 

“Don’t  be  angry,  old  chap;  any  other  fellow  would  have 
fared  the  same  way.” 

Phil  shook  hands  with  him,  while  Jack  drew  a  silk  hand¬ 
kerchief  from  his  pocket  to  brush  the  dust  from  the  hat. 

“Let  me  show  you  how  to  do  that,  Jack,”  said  Fred,  tak¬ 
ing  the  handkerchief  and  tearing  it  in  two. 

“One  dollar,  please,”  said  Jack,  extending  his  hand 
toward  him.  “That’s  what  it  cost  me.” 

“What!  One  dollar  for  a  rag  like  that!  Never!  Take 
it  back,”  and  he  rolled  it  into  a  ball  and  laid  it  in  his  hand, 
amid  uproarious  laughter.  Jack  opened  it  and  found  it 
whole  again. 

“A  fakir,  by  all  that’s  holy!”  exclaimed  Travis,  as  he 
looked  at  the  handkerchief. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  RACKET  AT  THE  FOUNTAIN. 


Fred  had  succeeded  not  only  in  making  friends  with  his 
class  mates,  but  also  in  proving  to  them  that  he  was  well 
able  to  take  care  of  himself  against  any  or  all  of  them. 
Perhaps  no  one  in  the  class  bore  him  any  ill  will,  except 
lorbes,  who  had  suffered  severely  at  his  hands,  both  in 
repartee  and  action,  yet  he  had  so  good-naturedly  shaken 
hands  with  him  that  every  one  supposed  that  the  incident 
had  been  forgotten;  but  such  was  not  the  case.  Had  his 
class  males  not  laughed  at  him  so  uproariously  he  would 
pei  haps  have  thought  no  more  about  it,  but,  like  the  major¬ 
ity  of  mankind,  Phil  was  very  far  from  being  proof  against 
ridicule. 


During  the  evening  that  followed  the  events  that  took 
place  on  the  athletic  ground  a  half  dozen  of  the  seniors 
called  on  Fred  and  Dick  at  their  boarding  house,  for  the 
purpose  of  seeing  and  hearing  more  of  the  new  recruit  to 


their  ranks.  Fred  was  in  his  room  studying,  when  Jack 
Redding  entered  and  told  him  of  the  arrival  of  the  boys, 
who  were  waiting  for  him  in  Dick’s  apartment. 
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"Sorry  to  hear  it.  Jack/’  lie  said,  “for  1  wanted  to  give 
at  least  an  hour  to-night  to  my  lessons.” 

"Oh,  you  can't  do  it,”  returned  Jack,  “for  if  you  don’t 
join  them  they'll  join  you.” 

"Yes,  1  suppose  they  will,”  he  replied,  closing  his  book 
and  rising  to  his  feet.  “If  they  call  every  evening  I'll 
have  to  secure  a  den  somewhere  else  and  slip  away  to  it,  for 
I'm  here  for  work  and  not  play.” 

“Y'ou've  heard  of  the  old  saying,  haven’t  you,  that  all 
work  and  no  play  makes  Jack  a  dull  boy?”  said  Redding. 

“Oh,  yes;  but  I  think  that  rule  goes  contrary  sometimes, 
particularly  in  your  case,  for  you  are  very  dull  indeed  and 
play  more  than  you  work.” 

“Perhaps  so,”  laughed  Jack;  “I  would  much  rather  grow 
up  a  dull  man  than  to  die  young,  so  come  along  and  see  the 
bovs.” 

J 

Fred  accompanied  him  to  Phil’s  room,  which  he  found 
blue  with  cigar  smoke. 

“Take  a  seat  and  have  a  smoke,”  greeted  Travis  as  he 
came  in. 

“Thank  you;  I’ll  take  the  seat,  and  will  have  to  take  the 
smoke  too,  simply  because  one  couldn’t  breathe  in  here 
without  doing  so,”  and  with  that  he  walked  to  the  two 
windows,  raised  them  both  and  took  his  seat  near  one  of 
them. 

“What’s  the  matter?  Don’t  you  smoke?”  one  of  them 
asked. 

“No,  I  haven’t  learned  any  of  the  small  vices  yet.” 

“Well,  it’s  time  you  were  learning.  It’s  one  of  the  rules 
of  the  class  for  every  one  to  smoke  the  very  best  cigars  in 
the  market.” 

“Well,  that’s  a  rule  that  is  better  for  one  to  ignore  than 
observe.  It’s  a  violation  of  a  natural  law  for  a  man  to 
make  a  smokestack  of  himself,  otherwise  he  would  have 
been  shaped  differently  by  the  original  manufacturer.” 

“Oh,  none  of  that,  now;  we  are  not  here  for  a  lecture  on 
our  shortcomings.  If  you  don’t  smoke,  we’ll  smoke  you. 
Come  on,  boys,”  and  Travis  moved  his  chair  up  alongside 
of  Fred,  as  did  all  the  others,  and  began  puffing  smoke  at 
him. 

He  saw  at  a  glance  what  their  intentions  were — to  either 
make  him  sick  or  smoke  him  out. 

“Say,  boys,”  said  he,  holding  his  nose  between  his  thumb 
and  index  finger,  “do  you  call  those  cigars  the  best  in  the 
market?” 

“Y"es,”  said  Travis,  puffing  a  cloud  of  smoke  at  him. 
“They  are  twenty-five-centers.  Don’t  you  like  ’em?” 

“No,  I  don’t,  and  I  can  hardly  conceive  how  a  civilized 
man  can  smoke  such  vile  things.  They  are  worse  than 
any  two-for-a-nickel  I  ever  saw.” 

“Oh,  you  never  smelled  the  smoke  of  a  good  cigar  be¬ 
fore,”  retorted  Phil  Forbes,  who  couldn’t  resist  the  tempta¬ 
tion  to  give  him  a  stab  whenever  an  opportunity  presented 
itself.  “These  are  fine  Havanas — cost  twenty-five  dollars 
a  thousand — regular  twenty-five-centers.” 

“I  detect  at  least  twenty-five  different  scents  in  them,” 
remarked  Fred.  “I  have  a  box  of  cigars  in  my  room  that 
are  cigars.  I  brought  them  with  me  to  present  them  to 
the  president  of  the  college,  but  T  found  that  he  doesn’t 
smoke,  so  they  are  on  my  hands  yet.  If  you’ll  just  throw 


those  stinkers  out  of  the  window  here  I’ll  get  the  box  and 
turn  you  loose  on  them.” 

“Done!”  exclaimed  Travis,  hurling  his  cigar  through  the 
window,  in  which  he  was  followed  by  all  the  others. 

“Now  get  this  smoke  out  of  here,  for  it  would  be  a  sacri¬ 
lege  to  let  it  mix  with  the  wreaths  from  genuine  Havanas.” 

Jack  opened  a  window  on  the  other  side  of  the  room,  and 
the  gentle  breeze  that  was  blowing  soon  drove  all  the  smoke 
out,  whereupon  Fred,  accompanied  by  two  of  the  boys,  went 
to  his  room,  opened  his  trunk  and  took  from  it  a  box  of 
cigars,  with  which  he  returned  to  the  party  in  Dick’s  quar¬ 
ters.  There  he  opened  it  and  exposed  to  Hew  a  lot  of 
brown  beauties  whose  aroma  filled  the  room. 

“Just  smell  of  them,”  said  he,  holding  the  box  under 
the  noses  of  several  of  the  boys. 

“Oh,  let  us  smoke  ’em,”  said  they  as  each  took  one  from 
the  box,  which  Fred  laid  on  the  table,  and  immediately 
struck  matches  and  began  smoking. 

Instantly  the  room  was  filled  with  a  stifling  odor,  and 
the  boys  looked  at  each  other  and  then  at  Phil,  who  coolly 
asked: 

“How  do  you  like  ’em?” 

For  reply  Travis  sent  his  flying  through  the  window, 
turned  to  Dick  and  asked: 

“Have  you  got  a  gun  here?” 

“No,”  replied  Dick.  “Use  the  cuspidor.” 

Three  of  the  boys  ran  to  one  of  the  windows  and  leaned 
way  out  for  fresh  air. 

“What’s  the  matter  with  you?”  Fred  asked.  ‘“You 
can’t  bluff  me  that  way.  These  are  fine  cigars.” 

“Say,  boys,”  called  Jack,  “let’s  go  out  to  the  cemetery 
and  bury  ourselves.” 

“Oh,  wait  till  I’m  dead,”  retorted  another,  staggering 
to  the  window  and  leaning  over  the  other  two  who  had 
possession  of  it. 

“What  in  thunder  is  the  matter  with  you  fellows?”  Fred 
asked.  But  by  that  time  the  three  windows  in  the  room 
were  occupied  by  the  party  of  seniors,  all  gasping  for  a 
whiff  of  fresh  air.  The  next  moment  Fred  began  singing, 
in  a  clear  baritone,  “The  Last  Rose  of  Summer,”  and  not 
until  he  had  finished  two  verses  did  one  of  the  boys  turn 
his  head  to  look  at  him.  The  passing  breeze  had  emptied 
the  room  of  the  vile  odor,  and  they  were  all  relieved. 

“Say,  can’t  you  fellows  sing?”  Fred  asked.  “Haven’t 
you  got  a  glee  club  here?” 

“Say,  Fearnot,”  said  Travis,  “where  did  you  get  those 
cigars?” 

“In  New  York,  of  course.  What  do  you  think  of  them?” 

“I  don’t  know  what  to  think  of  them.  I’d  like  a  few, 
though,  in  order  to  get  judgment  of  some  friends  of  mine 
about  them.” 

“All  right;  help  yourself,”  and  Travis  took  half  a  dozen 
of  them  from  the  box,  put  them  in  his  pocket,  and  the  oth¬ 
ers  followed  his  example,  after  which  Fred  closed  the  box 
and  placed  it  on  the  mantel. 

At  that  moment  they  were  startled  by  a  rap  on  the  door. 
Dick  opened  it  and  found  the  landlady  there. 

“Mr.  Morrison,”  she  said,  “who  in  the  world  was  it  sing¬ 
ing  in  here?” 
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“It  was  Fearnot.  Do  you  wish  to  have  us  throw  him 
out?” 

“No,  indeed!  But  the  ladies  want  you  to  biing  him 
down  stairs,  for  he  certainly  has  a  most  beautiful  voice.” 
“Say,  boys  ,”  whispered  Fred,  “light  those  cigars,  quick!” 
“Not  on  your  life!”  said  Dick.  “Fll  brain  the  man  who 

strikes  a  match.” 

“Oh,  we  can’t  let  you  smoke  down  stairs,”  said  the  land- 
ladv  who  overheard  the  remark.  “Do  please  come  down, 

Mr.  Fearnot,  and  sing  for  us.” 

“Madam,  that  was  Mr.  Forbes,  not  me,”  returned  Fred, 
“and  I  agree  with  you  that  he  has  a  most  beautiful  voice, 

and  far  sweeter  than  his  breath.” 

“Great  Scott!”  gasped  Forbes.  “Who’s  got  a  bowie 

knife?” 

“Come  on;  let’s  go  down  stairs,”  urged  Travis.  “They 
say  music  hath  charms  to  soothe  the  savage  breast,  and 
unless  something  soothes  me  pretty  soon  1 11  do  murder. 

So  they  all  arose  and  followed  the  landlady  down  stairs, 
where  were  five  young  ladies  in  the  parlor  waiting  for  them. 
They  had  all  met  before,  hence  no  introduction  was  neces¬ 
sary.  Two  of  the  young  ladies  were  excellent  performers  on 
the  piano,  and  in  a  very  few  minutes  one  of  them  was  play¬ 
ing  to  Fred’s  singing.  They  were  all  charmed,  for  he  really 
had  a  fine  voice  which  he  had  cultivated  quite  beyond  the 
average.  Some  three  or  four  of  the  seniors  also  chimed  in 
with  him,  and  for  an  hour  or  more  they  had  a  jolly  time. 
The  seniors  were  careful  not  to  provoke  any  repartee  from 
Fred  in  the  presence  of  the  ladies,  for  they  had  thus  early 
learned  to  respect  his  powers  in  that  line.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  made  no  attempts  to  excel  any  of  them  in  sing¬ 
ing  or  anything  else,  but  whatever  lie  did  was  well  done. 
He  complimented  the  two  young  ladies  for  their  skill  at 
the  piano,  and  applauded  a  recitation  given  by  one  of  the 
seniors  with  a  heartiness  that  pleased  him  immensely. 

A  couple  of  hours  passed  before  they  could  get  away  from 
the  ladies  and  return  up  stairs  to  Morrison’s  quarters,  where 
Travis  asked  Fred  if  he  had  any  cigars  that  were  not  quite 
so  sanguinary  as  the  ones  he  had  already  produced. 

“No,”  he  replied.  “Those  are  of  special  manufacture 
and  are  very  expensive.” 

“You  haven’t  presented  any  of  them  to  the  president  of 
the  college,  have  you?” 

“Oh,  no;  he  doesn’t  smoke.” 

“Well,  it’s  a  pity  that  he  doesn’t,  for  had  he  gotten  one 
of  them  between  his  teeth  you  would  never  have  been  able 
to  get  inside  of  the  enclosure,  much  less  the  senior  class.” 

“Oh,  come,  now,”  laughed  Fred,  “I  won’t  hear  any  re¬ 
marks  derogatory  of  those  cigars.  I  insist  that  they  are 
better  than  any  you  have  ever  smoked  in  your  life.” 

“Well,  I’m  sorry  you  don’t  smoke,”  replied  Travis,  “for 
there  is  more  comfort  in  a  good  cigar  than  in  anything  else 
one  can  indulge  in.” 

“Well,  you  fellows  didn’t  seem  to  enjoy  those  at  all, 
and  yet  they  cost  fifty  cents  apiece.  I  think  they  lay  way 
over  your  twenty-five-centers,  and  when  you  come  blowing 
your  vile  smoke  in  my  face  again  I’ll  have  an  automatic 
smoker  ready  for  you  to  return  the  compliment  for  me.” 

“An  automatic  smoker?”  said  Travis.  “I  never  saw 
one.” 


“The  deuce  you  haven’t!  And  you’ come  from  Balti¬ 
more,  too!” 

“Yes,  I  come  from  Baltimore,  but  never  heard  of  an 
automatic  smoker  before.” 

“Well,  I’ll  be  hanged!”  exclaimed  Fred.  “For  a  regular 
out-and-out  tow-headed  jay  you  take  the  entire  hay  stack!” 

“Oh,  I  guess  that’s  just  a  phrase  of  yours,  like  the  ‘in¬ 
verted  gentleman.’  There  is  no  such  thing  as  an  automatic 
smoker,  because  it  wouldn’t  pay  the  inventor  of  one  to 
bother  with  it.  A  man  who  smokes  doesn’t  need  one,  and 
one  who  doesn’t  wouldn’t  have  it.” 

“Oh,  you  are  a  fine  logician !”  laughed  Fred.  “The 
majority  of  smokers  look  upon  a  man  with  a  certain  degree 
of  pity,  and  not  a  little  contempt,  who  doesn’t  indulge  in 
the  weed  as  they  do.  I  once  heard  a  Chinaman  say  that 
the  ‘Melican  man  heap  big  foolee’  for  playing  ball  when 
he  could  hire  some  one  else  to  do  it  for  him,  so  to  keep 
even  with  you  cabbage-leaves  fellows  I  brought  an  auto¬ 
matic  smoker  along  with  me,  and  I  can  give  you  puff  for 
puff  with  it.” 

“Bring  it  out  and  let  us  see  it,”  said  Travis,  whereupon 
Fred  went  to  his  room  and  a  few  minutes  later  returned 
with  a  rubber  bulb  about  the  size  of  his  fist  which  had  two 
nozzles  to  it.  He  placed  a  cigar  in  one  of  the  nozzles,  held 
a  lighted  match  to  it  and  began  pressing  the  bulb  as  one 
does  a  rubber  syringe,  and  to  the  great  amusement  of  the 
seniors  blue  clouds  of  smoke  came  through  the  other  nozzle. 

“There  you  are!”  he  laughed.  “If  any  of  you  fellows 
come  around  me  puffing  vile  cheroots  in  my  face  I  guess 
I  can  hold  my  hand  with  you.  My  father  is  a  graduate  of 
Yale,  and  through  him  I  got  on  to  all  your  tricks  a  long 
time  ago.  Forewarned  is  forearmed,  you  know.” 

“Well,  I  guess  you’re  the  first  one  who  ever  came  here 
prepared  for  emergencies,”  laughed  Travis,  who  from  that 
moment  entertained  a  very  exalted  idea  of  Fred’s  capacity 
to  take  care  of  himself. 

The  visitors  left  at  a  late  hour,  and  Fred  and  the  others 
retired  soon  after. 

Days  and  weeks  passed,  during  which  Fred  studied  per¬ 
haps  harder  than  any  one  at  the  college.  Often  while 
every  one  else  in  the  house  was  soundly  sleeping  he  was 
poring  over  his  studies  up  in  his  room,  with  the  result  that 
he  gradually  worked  his  way  up  to  the  head  of  the  class,  to 
the  surprise  of  all  the  seniors  and  the  very  great  chagrin 
of  not  a  few  of  them.  The  two  suppers  he  had  won  on 
the  day  he  first  appeared  at  the  athletic  grounds  were  given 
at  a  swell  restaurant  in  the  city,  where  for  three  hours 
hilarity  reigned  supreme.  Toasts  and  jokes  went  around, 
songs  were  sung,  in  all  of  which  Fred  held  his  own  with 
the  rest  of  them. 

Notwithstanding  the  strenuous  urging  of  the  seniors,  he 
managed  to  a\oid  joining  any  of  their  secret  societies  dur¬ 
ing  his  first  month  at  college,  for  he  understood  but  too 
wrell  that  the  initiatory  ceremonies  wrere  the  very  cream 
of  collegiate  barbaiity.  TTe  expected  to  join  them  before 
leaving  ^  ale,  but  took  his  own  time  about  doing  so. 

Despairing  of  thus  getting  him  in  their  power,  Travis. 
Forbes,  Hendrix  and  two  others  decided  to  take  him  in 
hand  by  holding  him  up  on  a  dark  night  and  putting  him 
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through  a  course  of  exercises  that  would  compensate  for 


the  many  disappointments  he  had  given  them. 

He  was  in  his  room  one  night,  poring  over  his  books, 
when  a  message  was  sent  him  to  come  over  to  Hendrix’s 
quarters,  some  three  blocks  away,  and  join  a  party  at  a 
midnight  supper.  Both  Jack  and  Dick  being  engaged,  lie 
had  to  decline  the  invitation  or  else  go  alone.  He  decided 
finally  to  go,  and  when  about  half  way  across  the  green, 
where  it  was  quite  dark  under  the  shadows  of  the  great 
elms,  he  was  suddenly  surrounded  by  five  men  with  masks 
on  their  faces.  They  fell  upon  him,  seized  both  his  arms, 
grasped  his  legs,  and  started  off  with  him  in  the  direction 
of  the  fountain.  Not  one  of  them  uttered  a  word.  He 
knew  well,  however,  that  they  were  his  class  mates  who 
would  not  betray  themselves  by  their  voices.  % 

“Say,  what  are  you  boys  up  to?”  he  asked,  but  they  made 
no  reply. 

“Put  me  down  on  my  feet,”  he  suggested,  “and  I’ll  go 
along  with  you.” 

All  the  answer  he  received  was  a  series  of  chuckles.  He 
saw  they  were  bearing  him  to  the  fountain,  in  which  the 
water  was  about  three  feet  in  depth.  The  two  who  had 
hold  of  his  arms  felt  the  grasp  of  his  hands  in  their  coat 
collars,  but  evidently  suspected  that  it  was  to  keep  himself 
from  falling.  They  soon  discovered  their  mistake,  for 
when  they  reached  the  fountain  they  began  swaying  him 
back  and  forth  in  order  to  get  an  impetus  that  would  send 
him  far  over  into  the  basin.  A  voice  counted  hoarsely, 
“One — two — three!”  and  he  felt  himself  hurled  over  into 
the  water,  but  he  was  accompanied  by  the  two  whose  coat 
collars  he  held  on  to  like  grim  death.  He  sprang  to  his 
feet,  but  held  the  two  under  water,  their  heads  almost 
touching  the  bottom.  They  struggled  in  vain  to  release 
themselves  from  his  grasp,  but  he  held  them  there  until  he 
was  satisfied  they  had  swallowed  water  enough  to  make 
them  sick  and  almost  unconscious.  Then  he  raised  them 
up,  quietly  tossed  them  over  out  of  the  basin  and  followed 
them.  They  lay  limp  on  the  ground,  while  the  other  three 
seized  him  to  throw  him  back  into  the  water.  They  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  doing  so,  but  in  spite  of  all  their  efforts  to  the 

c-ontrarv  two  more  went  over  into  the  water  with  him. 

«/ 

“Say,  boys,”  he  laughed,  “what  a  pity  we  didn’t  bring 
our  bathing  suits  with  us.” 

They  made  no  reply,  but  he  heard  several  objurgations 
that  no  combination  of  letters  in  the  alphabet  could  ever 
make  appear  nice  in  print.  Two  of  them  scrambled  out, 
but  the  third  remained  in  Fred’s  grasp  and  was  ducked 
until  he  begged  for  mercy. 

“What’s  the  matter  with  you?”  Fred  laughed.  “Ain’t 
you  fond  of  water?”  and  with  that  he  soused  his  head  under 
again,  where  he  held  him  until  he  was  more  than  half 
drowned.  The  other  two,  who  had  scrambled  out,  took  to 
their  heels  to  avoid  being  found  out. 

When  he  let  the  poor  fellow  up  again,  the  latter  cried 
out: 

“For  God’s  sake,  don’t  drown  me!” 

“What’s  the  matter?  Can’t  you  swim?”  he  asked. 

*Ye*.  hut  not  with  all  mv  clothes  on.” 

^)h.  well,  then,  get  out,”  and  with  that  he  tossed  him 
over  out  of  the  basin,  and  then  deliberately  swam  around 


in  it  for  a  couple  of  minutes  or  so,  after  which  he  climbed 
out  and  returned  to  his  boarding  house,  where  he  quietly 
changed  his  wet  clothes  for  dry  ones. 

“That’s  the  best  thing  I’ve  had  yet,”  he  chuckled  to 
himself.  “But  I’m  sorry,  though,  that  I  didn’t  suspect 
it,  as  I  would  have  put  on  a  different  suit.  It’s  all  right, 
though,  for  I  guess  they  didn’t  suspect  what  would  happen 
any  more  than  I  did.” 


CHAPTER  VII. 

FRED’S  GREAT  HURDLE  LEAPING  AND  WHAT  FOLLOWED  IT. 

The  next  day  when  Fred  met  his  class  mates  he  said 
nothing  about  the  occurrence  of  the  night  before,  but  in¬ 
quired  for  two  of  their  number  who  were  missing.  One 
was  Travis,  and  the  other  Forbes.  Hendrix,  who  was 
living  in  the  same  house  with  Travis,  reported  that  he  was 
a  little  under  the  weather  that  morning. 

“What’s  the  matter  with  him?”  Fred  asked. 

“Oh,  I  don’t  know.  He’s  feeling  all  out  of  sorts,  and  is 
really  quite  sick.” 

“The  deuce!  Is  that  so?  Is  the  doctor  with  him?” 

“Oh,  no;  he’s  not  sick  enough  for  that.” 

“Is  Forbes  sick,  too?” 

“I  don’t  know;  haven’t  seen  or  heard  from  him,”  was 
the  reply. 

“Well,  I’m  sorry  if  Travis  is  ill.  I  started  to  his  place 
last  night,  but  met  some  fellows  on  the  way  and  had  so 
much  fun  with  them  I  forgot  all  about  the  supper.  Were 
you  with  them?” 

“No,”  replied  Hendrix,  which  was  as  far  from  the  truth 
as  the  south  pole  is  from  the  north  star. 

“Where  was  the  supper?”  Fred  asked. 

“We  had  it  in  Travis’  room.” 

“Then  I  guess  he  must  have  eaten  something  that  didn’t 
agree  with  him.  What  did  you  all  have?” 

Hal  named  over  a  number  of  dainty  dishes,  at  which 
Fred  smacked  his  lips,  with  the  remark: 

“By  George!  I  missed  a  good  thing,  didn’t  I?” 

“You  bet  you  did,”  assented  Hendrix. 

“Did  you  have  anything  to  drink?”  Fred  asked. 

“Oh,  plenty  of  it.  We  had  Chartreuse,  Widow-Cliquot 
and  Creme  de  Menfhe.” 

“Ah,  come  off!”  blurted  out  Fred.  “I’ll  bet  you  had 
nothing  to  drink  but  water,  and  got  it  from  the  fountain 
at  that.” 

“What’s  the  matter  with  you?  Do  you  think  we  can’t 
afford  to  drink  anything  hut  water?” 

Fred  looked  him  straight  in  the  face  and  winked  his 
right  eye  at  him,  remarking  in  an  undertone: 

“Don’t  mention  it,  chappv.  T  laughed  till  I  dislocated 
my  backbone  when  I  got  hack  to  my  room  last  night,  and 
had  to  set  it  in  place  again  by  tying  myself  to  the  bed 
post.” 

Fred  was  pretty  well  satisfied  that  Hal  was  one  of  the 
five  assailants,  hut  he  said  nothing  to  him  about  it.  He 
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invited  him,  however,  to  go  with  him  to  Travis’  room.  He 
declined,  and  Dick  Morrison  went  with  him. 

They  found  Travis  in  bed. 

“What’s  the  matter  with  you,  old  man?”  Dick  asked 
him. 

“Oh,  I  don’t  know.  I  feel  all  broke  up  this  morning. 
I’m  afraid  I’ve  got  a  fever.” 

“The  deuce!”  exclaimed  Fred.  “I  hope  not.  Let  me 
feel  your  pulse,”  and  taking  his  right  hand  in  his  he  felt 
his  pulse,  looking  wise  as  an  old  physician. 

“You  haven’t  any  fever,”  he  remarked.  “Let  me  see 
your  tongue.” 

Travis  opened  his  mouth  and  pushed  out  his  tongue; 
Fred  looked  at  it  for  a  few  moments,  and  remarked: 

“You  must  have  eaten  salt  mackerel  for  supper  last  night, 
for,  judging  from  the  appearance  of  your  tongue,  you  drank 
at  least  two  gallons  of  water.” 

“All  wrong,”  returned  Travis.  “I  never  eat  salt  mack¬ 
erel,  and  didn’t  touch  a  drop  of  water  during  the  whole 
night.” 

“That  won’t  do,”  said  Fred,  shaking  his  head.  “Your 
story  and  the  color  of  your  tongue  don’t  agree.  Yrou’ve 
keen  gorging  yourself  with  water,  and  it  wasn’t  very  good 
water,  either.” 

“Oh,  you  are  no  physician,”  returned  Travis. 

“Well,  I  never  claimed  to  be,  but  I’m  something  of  a 
physiologist  and  know  the  effect  of  too  much  water  on  the 
human  system.  If  you’ll  consult  a  regular  physician  he’ll 
tell  you  I  am  right.  You  haven’t  been  drinking  at  the 
old  fountain  on  the  green,  have  you?” 

“What  do  you  take  me  for — a  horse  or  a  cow?” 

“No.  I  notice,  though,  that  you  can’t  tell  the  truth 
any  more  than  a  horse  or  a  cow  can.” 

Travis  kept  a  straight  face  all  through  the  interview, 
while  Fred  sat  by  the  bedside  and  suggested  a  dozen  differ¬ 
ent  remedies  for  him  to  take,  all  of  which  he  promptly 
declined. 

“Well,  then,  if  you  won’t  take  any  of  my  prescriptions, 
let  me  say  to  you  that  if  you  get  up,  put  on  your  bathing 
suit,  go  out  to  the  old  fountain  on  the  green  and  swim 
around  in  the  old  basin  a  while,  you’ll  feel  better.  The 
hair  of  the  dog  is  good  for  the  bite,  you  know.” 

“Say,  Dick,”  said  Travis,  “can’t  you  fire  him  out  through 
the  window  there,  or  take  him  with  you?” 

“What’s  the  matter  with  him?”  Dick  asked. 

“Oh,  he’s  a  bore.  He  makes  me  tired.” 

“Well,  if  that’s  the  case,  I’ll  leave  you,”  remarked  Fred, 
“but  let  me  tell  you  that  these  night  rackets  and  late  sup¬ 
pers  will  use  a  fellow  in  the  end.  Another  gallon  of 
water  inside  of  you  last  night  would  have  finished  you.” 

“Say.  Fred.”  laughed  Dick,  “how  do  you  know  he  drank 
so  much  water  last  night?” 

“Why,  he’s  water-logged  now,”  answered  Fred. 

“How  can  you  tell?” 

“Why,  by  looking  at  his  tongue.” 

“Get  him  out,  Dick,”  pleaded  Travis,  “or  else  lean  out 
of  the  window  there  and  call  the  police.  He’s  enough  to 
make  a  well  man  sick.” 

Fred  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  bed  and  looked  at  him  for 
About  five  minutes,  hut  Travis  failed  to  return  his  gaze. 


“Well,  come,  Dick,”  he  finally  said,  “let’s  go.  I  came 
to  comfort  him  and  do  what  I  could  for  him,  but  he’s  one 
of  those  fellows  who  are  very  cross  when  they  don’t  feel 
well,”  and  with  that  they  left  the  house,  and  down  on  the 
street  Dick  asked: 

“Say,  Fred,  there’s  something  behind  all  this.  What 
is  it?” 

“Well,  look  here,  now;  if  you  give  me  your  word  of  honor 
that  you  won’t  repeat  it  I’ll  tell  you  what  it  is.” 

Of  course  Dick  promised  not  to  repeat  it,  and  Fred  told 
the  story  of  the  fun  he  had  at  the  fountain  on  the  green 
with  the  five  boys,  three  of  whom  he  named  as  Travis,  Hen¬ 
drix  and  Forbes. 

“I  couldn’t  swear  to  any  one  but  Forbes,  though,”  he 
added,  “for  I  recognized  his  voice  when  he  begged  me  for 
God’s  sake  not  to  drown  him.” 

“Oh,  spirit  of  Eli!”  exclaimed  Dick.  “I  would  have 
given  a  year  of  my  life  to  have  seen  that  racket.” 

“It  would  have  been  worth  more  than  that,”  laughed 
Fred,  “for  I  came  within  an  ace  of  drowning  two  of  them, 
and  Tom  Travis  was  one.  I  held  him  under  until  he  actu¬ 
ally  ceased  to  kick,  and  when  I  threw  him  out  he  lay  limp 
on  the  ground  like  a  half-drowned  rat.  They  got  me 
into  the  water,  but  not  once  was  a  hair  of  my  head  wet.” 

“Say,  Fred,  I’ll  pay  for  a  supper  for  the  class  if  you’ll 
let  me  tell  the  story,”  said  Dick. 

“Not  for  a  dozen  suppers,”  replied  Fred.  “Even  if  they 
should  tell  it  themselves  I  hold  you  to  your  promise  never 
to  let  it  be  known  that  I  have  said  anything  to  you  about 
it,  because  it  would  place  me  in  the  position  of  one  who 
brags  of  his  exploits.” 

“All  right,”  laughed  Dick;  “I'll  be  as  mum  as  a.  clam. 
But  say,  let’s  go  and  see  Forbes.” 

“No,  we’ll  let  him  alone.  I  don’t  think  he  loves  me 
much  on  account  of  that  fencing  with  the  canes  the  other 
day.  He  has  never  invited  me  to  his  room,  and  I  won’t  go 
there  until  he  does.” 

Neither  Travis  nor  Forbes  showed  up  in  the  class  that 
day,  but  the  next  morning  they  were  on  hand,  both  look¬ 
ing  quite  pale.  They  explained  to  the  teacher  that  they 
had  been  quite  ill  the  day  before  and  their  explanations 
were  accepted. 

During  the  lessons  that  morning  an  extremely  difficult 
problem  came  up,  which  the  teacher  discussed  at  some 
length  with  them,  and  found  that  Fred  was  the  only  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  class  who  was  able  to  solve  it,  and  he  discussed  . 
it  so  intelligently  with  the  professor  that  the  latter  re¬ 
marked  : 

“I  see  you  understand  it  perfectly,  Mr.  Fearnot.” 

“Well,  T  thought  I  did,  professor,”  he  replied,  “but  I 
had  to  wrestle  with  it  some  time  before  I  got  the  upper 
hand  of  it.” 

“Well,  will  you  kindly  explain  it  to  the  class?”  the  pro¬ 
fessor  asked. 

“Oertainly,”  and  he  rose  to  his  feet  and  faced  the  class, 
standing  hv  the  side  of  the  professor,  and  proceeded  to  do 
so,  after  which  he  remarked,  turning  to  the  teacher: 

“T’m  afraid  they  don’t  understand  it  now.  professor.” 

“Why  not?  I’m  sure  you  made.it  plain  enough.” 
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"Oh,  it  isn't  that;  it's  simply  the  objection  that  the  class 
has  against  being  taught  by  the  youngest  member  in  it.” 

"Oh,  indeed!”  and  the  professor  scanned  the  faces  of 
the  seniors  over  his  glasses  until  he  seemed  to  assume  the 
shape  of  an  interrogation  mark.  “How  about  that,  young- 
gentlemen?  Is  there  any  one  among  you  who  entertains 
?  such  an  objection?” 

"Certainly  not,”  replied  several  of  the  seniors. 

“Well,  I  hope  not,  for  I  think  the  solution  of  the  prob- 
-  lem  was  very  clearly  rendered.” 

“All  the  same,  professor,”  said  Fred,  “I  sincerely  hope 
that  I  will  not  again  be  requested  to  perform  a  similar 
service;  for  if  I  am  put  up  as  a  sort  of  brevet  teacher  they 
won't  let  me  play  with  them  on  the  campus  any  more,  on 
account  of  the  very  high  respect  they  have  for  the  faculty.” 

A  broad  smile  came  into  the  professor’s  face,  while  the 
x  seniors  chuckled  and  laughed  in  a  quiet  sort  of  way  at  the 
ingenious  way  Fred  had  turned  it. 

Out  on  the  athletic  grounds  that  afternoon  the  entire 
,  class  held  a  meeting  and  passed  resolutions  condemning 
Fred  to  pay  a  fine  in  the  shape  of  a  supper.  Fred  himself 
voted  for  it  and  in  a  neat  little  speech  expressed  the  hope 
that  none  of  them  would  call  for  water  during  the  feast. 

“Of  course  we  won’t,”  blurted  out  Travis.  “Water  is 
always  tabooed  on  such  occasions.” 

Fred  turned  and  looked  at  him  and  remarked: 

“On  account  of  a  recent  occurrence?”  whereupon  the 
entire  class  burst  into  a  roar  of  laughter. 

“Where  does  the  laugh  come  in?”  he  asked,  as  though 
surprised  at  their  hilarity,  at  which  they  laughed  all  the 
more,  which  caused  him  to  turn  to  Travis  and  ask  for  an 
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explanation. 

Tom  declared  that  he  couldn’t  explain  any  more  than 
he  could. 

“Are  you  fellows  trying  to  run  a  game  on  me?”  he 
asked,  looking  around  at  the  seniors.  “If  you  are,  let  me 
tell  you  that  I’m  something  of  a  runner  myself;  so  if  you 
will  all  put  on  your  running  suits  I'll  lead  you  around  the 
track  till  the  last  one  of  you  falls  out.” 

“All  right!  All  right!”  ajid  the  entire  party  broke  for 
the  club  house,  where  they  donned  their  suits  for  the  exer¬ 
cise,  and  adjourned  to  the  track.  There  at  the  word  “go” 
they  started  off  in  a  bunch,  every  one  trying  to  keep  ahead 
,  of  the  others.  Bound  and  round  the  course  they  ran  till 
they  had  circled  it  four  times.  Then  they  began  to  drop 
out  one  by  one  until  only  Dick,  Travis,  Bedding  and  two 
others  remained,  with  Fred  in  the  lead. 

“Come  ahead,  boys;  show  the  stuff  you  are  made  of,” 
sang  out  Fred. 

“All  right;  we  are  with  you,”  several  of  them  answered. 

“Well,  keep  up  alongside  of  me,”  but  none  of  them  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  doing  so.  By  and  by  only  three  of  them  re- 
y  mained  with  him;  the  others  had  dropped  out  from  ex¬ 
haustion. 

“Put  up  the  hurdles,”  he  yelled  as  he  passed  a  bunch 
of  the  others,  and  one  of  the  rails  was  placed  in  position 
while  they  were  circling  around  the  track. 

Fred  cleared  it  at  a  hound;  so  did  Dick,  hut  Travis  and 
the  other  fell,  too  much  exhausted  from  the  long  run  to 
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“Put  up  the  other!”  sang  out  Fred,  and  it  was  placed  in 
position  ready  for  them  as  he  and  Dick  came  around.  They 
both  cleared  them,  and  went  on  around  the  course.  The 
third  rail  was  placed  in  position,  and  as  they  neared  them 
the  boys  began  cheering,  for  none  of  them  believed  that  in 
their  exhausted  condition  they  would  be  able  to  clear  all 
three. 
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Fred  went  over  the  first  and  second  rails,  with  Dick 
almost  at  his  side.  He  also  cleared  the  third  one,  amid 
the  uproarious  cheering  of  the  seniors,  and  started  on 
around  the  course  again.  When  he  had  gone  about  fifty 
yards  he  looked  back  and  saw  Dick  lyrng  in  a  heap  on  the 
track,  with  a  party  of  seniors  standing  over  him.  He 
ceased  running  and  returned  to  the  spot. 

“What’s  the  matter,  Dick?”  he  asked.  “Couldn’t  you 
make  it?” 

“No,  I  went  down,”  replied  Dick,  rising  to  a  sitting  posi¬ 
tion  and  pulling  himself  together. 

“Well,  you  did  pretty  well,  anyhow,”  and  he  extended 
his  hand  to  him,  pulled  him  to  his  feet,  and  led  him  back 
into  the  club  house. 

“How  do  you  feel,  Fearnot?”  one  of  the  young  men 
asked  him. 

“Fresh  as  a  morning-glory,”  he  replied.  “I  can  clear 
them  again.” 

“I  don’t  believe  it.  You’ve  been  around  the  course 
eleven  times.” 

“Well,  hang  your  incredulity!  Keep  it  to  yourself.” 

“I’ll  go  a  hundred  that  you  can’t  do  it,”  retorted  the 
other  senior. 

“The  fool  and  his  money  are  soon  parted,”  remarked 
Fred,  wheeling  squarely  around,  and  he  ran  out  to  the  track 
again  and  went  dashing  over  the  course  as  though  he  had 
not  made  the  run  once  during  the  day.  He  cleared  all  three 
hurdles  amid  the  wildest  cheering  of  his  class  mates. 

“Now,  if  there  are  any  more  idiots  here  who  want  to  bum 
their  father’s  money,  let  them  show  up.” 

“Well,  give  me  a  chance  to  win  back  my  hundred,”  re¬ 
torted  the  loser. 

“Not  unless  you  double  the  bet,”  answered  Fred. 

“I’ll  do  it!”  and  Fred  again  dashed  around  the  track,  not 
going  at  full  speed,  however,  and  he  easily  cleared  the  three 
hurdles  in  succession,  to  the  very  great  astonishment  of 
every  one  present. 

“Now,  my  son,”  he  said  to  the  senior  who  had  so  per¬ 
sistently  pushed  his  money  at  him,  “I’ll  go  you  one  thou¬ 
sand  against  five  hundred  that  I  can  repeat  it.” 

Every  one  on  the  grounds  looked  at  the  other,  who  hesi¬ 
tated  a  few  moments  and  finally  remarked: 

“I  guess  three  hundred  is  enough  for  me  to  lose  to-day.” 

“Well,  that’s  just  what  it’s  cost  you,”  replied  Fred. 
“That’s  just  enough  for  the  little  lesson  you  have  learned.” 

The  seniors  made  a  dash  for  him,  took  him  on  their 
shoulders  and  bore  him  into  the  club  house;  he  had  shown 
that  he  possessed  endurance  that  appeared  simply  marvel¬ 
ous  to  them.  It  was  a  feat  they  had  never  seen  performed 
on  those  grounds  before,  and  they  were  highly  enthusiastic 
over  it. 

“Say,  boys,”  sang  out  one  of  them,  “we  must  challenge 
Harvard.” 
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“Yes,  yes,”  chorused  the  whole  crowd,  “and  we’ll  make 


Fearnot  our  leader.” 

“Better  not  do  that,  boys,”  said  Fred.  “It  will  take  a 
deal  of  hard  practice  which  I  really  haven’t  time  to  devote 
to  it.” 

“That  don’t  go,”  said  one  of  them.  “They  walloped 
us  last  year,  and  we  want  revenge.” 

“Well,  if  I  take  it,  it  will  be  on  condition  that  every 
man  of  you  train  with  me  and  obey  orders.” 

“We’ll  do  it!  We’ll  do  it!”  they  answered  him  in  a  burst 
of  enthusiasm. 

“All  right,  then;  no  late  suppers,  but  hard  work.  In 
fact,  the  hardest  work  you  ever  did  in  your  life,  for  it  takes 
the  toughest  kind  of  training  to  reach  the  point  of  endur¬ 
ance  that  I  have.” 

“What  sort  of  training?”  one  of  them  asked. 

“Simply  running  and  leaping,  keeping  even  with  me  and 
following  instructions.  You’ll  think  it’s  fun  for  a  while, 
but  when  you  get  down  to  hard  pan  it  will  be  tough  work.” 

“Do  vou  want  us  all  to  train?” 
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“Yes,  and  when  the  contest  comes  we’ll  pick  out  the  best 
and  let  the  others  go.  They  will  have  the  benefit  of  the 
training,  which,  if  they  know  how  to  utilize  it,  will  last 
them  all  of  their  lives.” 

“Say,  what  are  you  going  to  do  with  the  three  hundred 
dollars  you  won  from  Atkinson?”  one  of  the  boys  asked. 

“I  don't  know  yet,  for  I  haven't  seen  the  color  of  it,”  he 
replied,  at  which  the  crowd  laughed,  and  Atkinson  re¬ 
marked  that  he  could  give  him  a  check  for  it  right  there. 

“And  I  am  no  idiot,  either,”  he  added. 

“Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon,”  laughed  Fred.  “I  used  that 
expression  simply  to  show  you  that  it’s  perfectly  idiotic 
for  a  man  to  bet  that  I  can’t  do  anything  that  I  claim  I 
can;  for  I  never  say  that  I  can  do  a  thing  unless  I  know 
that  I  can.  I  learned  some  time  ago  never  to  bet  against 
a  man’s  own  trick.” 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  YALE  SENIORS  CHALLENGE  HARVARD.— HOW  FRED  GOT 
EVEN  WITH  TWO  OF  HIS  CLASg  MATES. 

The  resolution  to  challenge  Harvard  to  a  foot  race  and 
hurdle  leaping  woke  up  all  Yale  college.  The  freshmen 
and  sophomores  became  as  enthusiastic  as  the  seniors 
themselves,  and  soon  the  entire  city  caught  the  fever,  for 
they  knew  that  it  meant  a  holiday  and  thousands  of  visit¬ 
ors  from  all  quarters;  that  old  graduates  of  Yale  for  years 
back  would  show  up,  renew  acquaintances  and  spend  money 
freely  while  the  spirit  of  jollity  and  rivalry  held  sway. 

The  seniors  immediately  reorganized  their  club,  and  a 
challenge  to  Harvard  was  issued  in  due  form. 

“Now,  boys,”  said  Fred  a  day  or  two  later  on  the  ath¬ 
letic  grounds,  “we  must  get  down  to  hard  work;  for  a  few 
days  we  will  simply  exercise  for  the  benefit  of  our  muscles. 
We  must  course  around  the  track,  not  so  much  to  see  who 
can  sprint  the  fastest,  but  who  can  stand  it  longest.  Now 
come  ahead,”  and  lie  started  off  with  the  entire  class  about 
him,  and  for  a  full  half  hour  kept  it  up  without  a  moment’s 


cessation,  by  which  time  many  of  them  were  so  severely 
winded  as  to  drop  down  on  the  grass  when  the  run  ceased. 
Not  a  few  of  them  protested  that  such  exercising  was  over¬ 
taxing  their  strength,  and  that  to  keep  it  up  would  so 
weaken  them  that  Harvard  would  walk  away  with  them. 

“You  didn’t  train  this  way  last  year,  did  you?”  Fred 
asked. 

“No,  of  course  not.” 

“Well,  that’s  why  Harvard  beat  you.  Now,  I  want  no 
complaining;  those  of  you  who  can’t  stand  it  had  better 
drop  out,  get  your  rocking  chairs  and  look  on,  for  unless 
you  train  just  as  I  wish  you  to  I’ll  be  the  first  to  drop  out 
myself.  I’m  satisfied,  though,  there  are  at  least  six  or 
eight  of  you  who,  if  you  will  stick  to  me,  can  win  with 
hands  down.” 

“We’ll  stick  with  you  to  the  last  hurdle,”  sang  out  sev¬ 
eral  of  them. 

“All  right,  then;  we’ve  had  enough  for  to-day.  Now 
every  fellow  of  you  take  a  bath  and  a  hard  rub-down,  and 
in  a  few  days  you’ll  find  yourself  becoming  supple  and 
tough.  You  must  avoid  drinking  too  much  water  after 
running,  for  that  is  bad.  Take  just  enough  to  quench  your 
thirst  and  wait  a  while  before  repeating  it.” 

They  passed  an  hour  or  so  in  the  club  room  after  the 
exercise,  talking  the  matter  over,  for  they  were  full  of 
enthusiasm  over  the  coming  contest. 

“Say,  Fearnot,”  called  out  Travis,  “why  not  make  a  two 
days  game  of  it?” 

“Because  one  day  is  enough,  unless  you  can  have  an 
entire  change  of  programme.” 

“Well,  why  not  have  a  change?” 

“What  sort  of  change?”  Fred  asked. 

“A  straight  foot  race.” 

“That  won’t  do,”  he  replied,  “because  the  first  day  would 
be  racing  as  well  as  leaping.  Better  be  satisfied  with  one 
day,”  and  so  they  voted  to  confine  the  contest  to  racing 
and  hurdle  leaping  alone. 

That  evening  Fred  was  poring  over  his  studies  in  his 
room  when  he  heard  a  tap  at  his  door,  and  on  opening  it 
found  a  party  of  seniors,  whq  marched  in  and  took  posses¬ 
sion  of  his  quarters. 

“Put  up  your  books,”  said  Travis.  “We’ve  come  to  hold 
a  seance  with  you.” 

“Oh,  go  and  sit  up  with  a  live  corpse  somewhere,”  sug¬ 
gested  Fred.  “I  must  master  my  lessops  for  to-morrow, 
and  have  no  time  to  waste  on  idle  fellows.” 

“Idle  fellows,  eh?  You’re  extremely  complimentary  to 
your  visitors.” 

‘A  es,  I  mean  to  be.  I  came  here  to  graduate  with  you 
fellows,  who  are  far  ahead  of  me,  and  really  I  think  it 
unkind  of  you  to  get  in  my  way  so  as  to  bring  mv  grav 
hairs  in  sorrow  down  to  the  grave.” 

Oh,  we  11  turn  your  hair  white  as  snow  in  a.  single 
night,  returned  one  of  the  boys,  “if  we  catch  you  stealing 
a  march  on  us  again  in  this  way.  You  sit  up  of  nights  and 
stud\  to  beat  us  in  the  recitations,  which  we  consider  an 
unfair  advantage  that  you  are  taking  of  us.” 

Oli,  well  leave  that  out  of  the  discussion,'*  ho  replied, 
“for  1  am  here  for  the  benefit  1  can  derive  from  Yale  and 
have  no  wish  to  come  in  lit  the  tail  end  of  the  procession. 
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Now,  F 11  give  you  fellows  a  couple  of  hours,  after  which 
vou  must  leave  me  to  myself.” 

%  V 

“Very  liberal,”  remarked  Travis.  “It’s  eight  o’clock 
now.  and  vou  want  to  tire  us  out  at  ten,  eh?” 

“Yes,  and  if  you  are  not  all  in  bed  regularly  for  the 
next  thirty  days  at  ten  o'clock  Harvard  will  walk  away  with 
you;  for  good,  sound  slumber  is  part  of  an  athlete’s  train- 
.  ing.  I  am  astonished  at  how  little  you  fellows  know  about 
such  things,  and,  as  you  have  elected  me  captain  of  the 
athletic  club,  you  must  follow  instructions  and  go  to  sleep 
.  at  ten  o’clock,  or  I’ll  find  some  way  to  put  you  to  sleep. 
Now,  what  are  you  up  to  to-night?” 

“We  want  you  to  go  with  us  to  a  little  dance  to  which 
we’ve  been  invited  at  a  private  dwelling  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  city.” 


“That  doesn’t  go,”  and  he  shook  his  head. 

“What’s  the  matter?  Why  doesn’t  it  go?” 

“Because  none  of  you  are  in  your  dress  suits,  and  the 
idea  of  a  Yale  senior  going  to  a  dance  at  a  respectable 
house  dressed  as  you  are  is  simply  absurd!” 

“Oh,  it’s  not  a  swell  affair;  simply  informal,”  explained 


Travis. 


“Yes,  I  understand;  I  suppose  they’ll  have  nothing  but 
water  to  drink,  eh?”  and  he  looked  at  Travis  and  smiled. 

“Oh,  no,  honest,”  said  Travis;  “we  attend  many  little 
dances  like  that,  meet  very  pleasant  people,  and  have  a 
pleasant  time  with  a  lot  of  very  pretty  girls.” 

“I  prefer  not  to  go;  it  will  be  midnight  before  I  could 
get  away,  and  this  is  one  of  my  nights  for  hard  study.” 

He  suspected  a  scheme  to  get  him  out  to  make  a  run 
of  some  kind  on  him,  to  even  up  the  affair  at  the  old  foun¬ 
tain.  But  he  was  not  sure  of  it  till  he  learned  the  truth 
by  mere  accident.  He  never  let  them  know  that  he  knew 
it,  but  was  more  than  ever  on  his  guard  afterward. 

The  next  day,  however,  he  made  up  his  mind  to  punish 
both  Travis  and  Forbes  for  their  persistence  in  trying  to 
run  him,  and  that  afternoon  out  on  the  athletic  grounds 
imitated  Forbes’  voice,  by  means  of  his  ventriloquial  pow¬ 
ers,  and  said: 

“Travis,  you  want  to  resign  frdm  this  club,  or  I’ll  give 
you  dead  away.” 

“What’s  that?”  demanded  Travis,  very  much  astonished. 

“You  are  a  sneak,  and  if  you  don’t  get  out  of  this  club 
I’ll  expose  you.” 

Travis  dashed  over  to  him,  his  eyes  blazing,  and  fiercely 
demanded: 

“What  do  you  mean,  you  flimsy  shadow  of  a  biped?” 

“What  in  thunder  do  you  mean?”  demanded  Forbes,  as 
much  surprised  as  Travis  himself. 

“That’s  what  I  mean!”  hissed  Travis,  dealing  him  a  stun¬ 
ning  blow  in  the  face  that  sent  his  staggering.  Pie  rallied 
the  next  moment  and  went  at  Tom  like  a  tiger.  They  were 
about  evenly  matched,  and  for  some  minutes  punished  each 
other  severely. 

“Say,  boys,  let’s  put  a  stop  to  this,”  said  Fred,  when  he 
thought  both  had  been  punished  enough. 

“Let  ’em  alone !”  cried  a  dozen  others,  who  were  eager  to 
gee  it  to  a  finish. 

“Oh,  this  won’t  do!  They  are  training  for  the  match 
with  Harvard,  and  will  make  a  fine  show  with  a  brace  of 


blackened  optics.  Take  hold  of  Forbes,  Atkinson,”  and 
he  seized  Tom  and  held  him,  while  Atkinson  performed  a 
like  service  with  Forbefc. 

“Hands  off!”  hissed  Tom.  “Let  me  finish  him!  He 
called  me  a  sneak  and  threatened  to  expose  me!  I’m  no 
sneak,  and  I’ll  make  an  exposition  of  him!” 

“Let  me  go!  Let  me  get  at  him!”  cried  Forbes,  strug¬ 
gling  desperately  to  free  himself  from  Atkinson’s  detaining 
grasp. 

“What’s  it  all  about?”  cried  several. 

“He  called  me  a  sneak,  and  I’ll  smash  every  bone  in  his 
carcass  for  it!”  roared  Tom. 

“I  did  nothing  of  the  kind,”  said  Forbes,  very  much 
astonished.  “Who  said  I  called  you  a  sneak?” 

“I  heard  you,  myself!” 

“You’re  a  liar!”  blurted  out  Forbes,  and  again  Tom 
struggled  to  get  loose  to  renew  the  fight.  But  Fred  held 
to  him. 

“I  heard  him  call  Tom  a  sneak,”  said  one  of  the  seniors.  . 

“So  did  I,”  put  in  another. 

“I  did,  too,”  added  a  third. 

“You  are  all  crazy.  I  never  said  a  word  to  him  till  he 
came  up  to  me  and  asked  what  I  meant,”  protested  Forbes. 
“I  can  thrash  him  in  five  minutes  if  you  fellows  will  only 
keep  out  of  the  way.” 

“In  the  name  of  old  Eli,  let  him  have  a  chance  to  do  it!” 
cried  Tom.  “Let  him  go,  Atkinson!  I’ll  stand  a  supper 
for  the  whole  club  if  you’ll  let  us  have  it  out  to  a  finish!” 

“Here,  Dick,”  said  Fred,  calling  to  Morrison;  “come  here 
and  hold  Tom.  I  am  no  policeman.” 

Dick  and  Hendrix  both  took  possession  of  Tom,  and  Fred 
walked  away.  When  he  had  gone  about  ten  paces  a  strange 
voice  was  heard  in  a  mocking  laugh,  as  though  coming  from 
the  club  house,  followed  by: 

“What  a  lot  of  chumps  you  are!  Forbes  never  said  a 
word.  I  only  wanted  to  even  up  things  by  imitating  his 
voice.  They  are  both  punished  for  being  too  fresh.” 

“I  want  to  see  that  fellow!”  exclaimed  Tom,  making  a 
dash  for  the  club  house.  He  was  followed  by  the  others, 
but  they  were  met  by  that  mocking  laugh  again. 

“Great  Scott!”  exclaimed  one  of  the  boys.  “It’s  a  ven¬ 
triloquist!  Who  is  he?”  and  they  looked  at  each  other  in 
puzzled  amazement. 

“You’re  right.  I’ve  had  my  revenge  without  having  to 
soil  my  hands  with  ’em,”  said  the  unknown  voice  again. 

“That’s  one  on  us,  Phil,”  said  Tom,  frankly  extending 
his  hand  to  Forbes,  “but  if  I  can  get  on  to  him  you  will 
need  a  spade  and  basket  to  gather  up  his  remains.” 

“Who  in  the  eternal  blue  blazes  is  he?”  gasped  Forbes. 

“I  owe  him  a  pair  of  black  eyes!” 

“Oh,  drop  me  into  the  fountain,”  said  the  unknown. 
“Black  eyes  are  disgraceful  exhibitions  of  rowdyism.” 

Tom  and  Forbes  both  turned  and  glared  at  Fred,  who 
was  looking  as  innocently  interested  as  any  of  the  rest  of 
the  seniors. 

“Are  you  the  man?”  Tom  asked. 

“Hope  I  may  die  if  I  am!”  laughed  Fred. 

“Well,  I  want  to  know  who  it  is.  It’s  one  on  Phil  and 
me.  I’ll  give  fifty  dollars  reward  for  information  and  proof 
to  convict.” 
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“So  will  I,”  said  Forbes,  and  the  seniors  roared  with 
laughter.  Every  one  of  them  suspected  Fred. 

“Now,  boys/’  sang  out  Fred,  “let’s  go  on  with  our  train- 

ing.” 

“Hang  your  training !”  growled  Tom  Travis.  “I  don’t 
train  any  more  to-day.” 

“Neither  do  I,”  added  Forbes. 

“Well^  we’ll  excuse  you  two,”  returned  Fred.  “You 
both  ought  to  be  fined  for  fighting.” 

“Well,  you  look  out  that  you  don’t  have  to  pay  the  fine 
vourself,”  retorted  Tom.  “If  I  ever  find  out  that  you  are 
a  ventriloquist  I’ll  put  you  through  a  course  of  training 
that’ll  make  your  head  swim.” 

“Oh,  you  suspect  me,  do  you?” 

“Yes.” 

“And  do  you  suspect  me  also,  Forbes?”  Fred  asked. 

“Yes,  I  believe  you  are  the  chap.”  # 

“Well,  now,  that’s  tough.” 

“Yes,  you’ll  think  it’s  tough  if  we  ever  find  out  that 
you  are  the  guilty  one.” 

“Well,  suppose  we  go  inside,  put  on  the  gloves  and  settle 
it  right  now,”  suggested  Fred. 

“Yes,  yes,”  roared  the  crowd.  “That’s  it,  that’s  it;  let’s 
have  it.” 

But  neither  Tom  nor  Phil  had  any  desire  to  settle  it  that 
way,  for  they  had  seen  enough  of  Fred’s  athletic  abilities 
to  know  that  they  would  stand  no  show'  with  him,  so  they 
both  declined,  saying  they  would  wait  till  they  found  out 
more  about  it. 

“All  right,”  he  replied,  “w'hen  you  do  find  it  out  don’t 
take  any  snap  judgment  on  me,  but  come  to  me  with  your 
proof  like  square  men,  with  witnesses.  Don’t  go  waylaying 
me  in  the  dark  with  sandbags  and  mask's.” 

“What  do  you  take  us  for?”  exclaimed  Tom;  “highway¬ 
men  ?” 

“Oh,  no.  All  I  want  is  fair  play.  Now  come  on,  boys,” 
and  with  that  he  led  the  exercises  over  the  course  with  all 
the  seniors  following  him  except  Travis  and  Forbes. 
Those  two  retired  to  the  club  house  to  watch  the  develop¬ 
ing  of  the  discoloration  under  their  eyes  resulting  from 
the  blow^s  each  had  given  the  other. 

“Say,  Phil,”  said  Tom,  “that  was  Fearnot’s  work,  as  sure 
as  we  live.” 

“I  haven’t  a  doubt  of  it,”  returned  Phil,  “and  it  was  well 
done,  too,”  and  he  laughed  in  spite  of  himself. 

“Yes,  so  it  was,”  assented  Tom,  “but  if  I  don’t  get  even 
with  him  I’ll  be  disgusted  with  myself  as  long  as  I  live. 
He  came  within  an  ace  of  drowning  me  in  that  fountain, 
and  I  am  satisfied  that  he  knowrs  every  one  of  us  engaged 
in  that  racket.” 

“Of  course  he  does.  He  knew^  my  voice,  for  I  had  to  beg 
him  not  to  drown  me.  The  fellow  is  as  strong  as  Samson, 
and  cunning  as  a  fox.  We  ought  to  get'  the  other  three 
who  wrere  with  us  that  night  and  fix  up  some  wav  to  soak 
him.” 

“Oh,  we’ve  got  to  do  it.  The  whole  class  will  help  us, 
and  the  best  way  is  to  seize  him  to-morrow  afternoon,  right 
out  there  on  the  track.” 

“Well,  w'hat  can  w'e  do  with  him?” 

“Oh,  put  him  through  the  entire  ritual— make  him  sing 


and  dance,  and  stand  on  his  head;  then  put  him  in  a  bag 
and  drag  him  around  the  track  until  he’s  got  enough.. 

“All  right;  we’ll  fix  it  up  to-night.” 

That  evening  nearly  half  the  senior  class  met  in  Forbes’ 
room,  where  they  planned  to  execute  vengeance  on  Fear- 
not  the  next  afternoon  on  the  athletic  grounds  during  the 
training  exercises. 

It  so  happened  that  one  of  the  members,  wrho  had  no  , 
grudge  against- Fred  at  all,  made  up  his  mind  to  post  him 
about  the  intended  racket,  in  the  hope  of  seeing  more  tun 
than  if  he  let  it  go  through  as  intended  by  the  seniors;  so  . 
early  the  next  morning  he  told  Fred  of  the  plot.  t 

“Thank  you,”  laughed  Fred.  “I’ll  remember  your  kind¬ 
ness.  If  you’ll  keep  your  mouth  shut  and  your  eyes  open 
you’ll  see  more  fun  than  ever  before  in  your  life.” 

“That’s  just  wrhat  I  thought,”  laughed  the  other,  “and 
it’s  why  I  betrayed  the  boys  to  yoif.” 

That  afternoon  just  before  training  exercises  began  Fred 
noticed  the  boys  signaling  to  each  other,  and  knew  the 
attack  was  about  to  be  made,  so  he  sang  out: 

“Hold  on,  boys,  till  I  get  a  drink  of  w'ater;  then  w'e’ll 
put  up  the  hurdles  and  try  the  leaping  exercises,”  and  with 
that  hewvalked  into  the  club  rooms  as  if  to  get  the  drink 
of  w^ater  he  had  mentioned.  While  he  wras  gone  the  con¬ 
spirators  held  a  hasty  consultation  and  resolved  to  seize 
him  as  soon  as  he  rejoined  them.  They  wraited  about  five 
minutes,  when  they  heard  his  voice  inside  the  house  call 
out: 

s 

“Stop,  thief!  Stop,  thief!”  and  the  next  moment  a 
dirty,  grizzled  old  tramp  dashed  out  of  the  club  house  and 
ran  toward  a  small  gate  at  the  farther  end  of  the  ground. 
The  entire  batch  of  seniors  made  a  break  to  intercept  him. 
To  their  utter  dismay  he  drew  a  revolver  from  his  pocket 
and  began  firing.  Of  course  no  senior  had  any  revolver, 
as  they  wrere  dressed  in  their  racing  costume,  so  they  re¬ 
coiled,  and  the  tramp  charged  on  them,  firing  as  he  wrent, 
with  the  result  that  every  soul  of  them  made  a  wild  break 
to  escape.  As  the  tramp  u^as  between  them  and  the  club 
house,  they  retreated  toward  the  south  corner  of  the  en¬ 
closure,  wdiere  he  followed  them,  still  firing.  With  wild 
yells  the  boys  climbed  over  each  other  in  their  eagerness 
to  scale  the  fence,  and  in  less  than  one  minute  the  last  man 
of  them  was  over  on  the  outside,  making  for  the  shelter  of 
the  trees. 

The  next  moment  the  tramp  mounted  the  fence,  sat 
astride  of  it,  deliberately  removed  his  beard  and  w'ig,  the 
old  ragged  coat,  and  behold,  it  was  Fred  himself! 

“What’s  the  matter  with  you  fellow's?”  he  laughed. 

“Great  Scott,  boys!”  exclaimed  Atkinson.  “Look  at 
that,  will  you?” 

Some  of  the  boys  rolled  on  the  ground  in  convulsive 
laughter,  for  they  had  been  routed,  horse,  foot  and  dra¬ 
goons,  by  the  supposed  tramp  and  his  blank  cartridges. 

“Say!”  yelled  Fred  from  the  top  of  the  fence.  “Who 
pays  for  the  supper?” 

“Pass  around  -the  hat,”  suggested  Atkinson. 

“Say,  boys,”  called  out  Tom  Travis,  “let's  have  it  out 
with  him.” 

And  he  made  a  break  for  the  entrance  to  the  clubhouse. 
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followed  by  all  the  others,  who  were  bent  on  getting  even 
with  him. 

Fred  quietly  descended  from  the  fence  and  waited  for 
them  on  the  track  near  the  hurdle.  They  came  at  him 
about  fifteen  strong,  and  when  they  were  within  a  few  feet 
of  him  he  drew  a  rubber  bulb  from  his  pocket  and  began 
spraying  them  with  a  chemical  the  odor  of  which  was 
simply  stifling,  and  they  fell  all  around  him  gasping  for 
breath.  Still  the  others,  not  suspecting  the  situation, 
pressed  toward  him,  and  Travis  got  it  full  in  the  face  and 
reeled  backward,  gasping  and  gagging  for  breath.  The 
others  still  charging,  Fred  dodged  by  backing  away  far 
enough  to  keep  out  of  their  reach  until  all  but  two  of  them 
had  received  a  dose.  Those  two  turned  and  made  a  break 
to  escape.  He  chased  them  and  sprayed  them  till  they,  too, 
fell,,  whereupon  he  turned,  leaped  upon  the  rail  of  one  of  the 
hurdles,  slapped  his  arms  against  his  sides,  and  crowed 
triumphantly  like  a  game  cock. 

The  boys  were  sick.  Some  of  them  disgorged  their  din¬ 
ners,  others  got  up  and  staggered  about  like  drunken  men, 
for  the  atmosphere  was  filled  with  the  skunkish  effluvia. 

“Come  on,  boys!”  sang  out  Fred,  leaping  down  from  the 
hurdle  and  dashing  around  the  track,  as  though  entirely 
proof  against  the  odor,  but  not  one  of  them  followed  him. 
The  senior  who  had  betrayed  his  comrades  to  Fred  acci¬ 
dentally  got  a  dose  of  it  himself,  and  he  was  about  as  sick 
as  the  sickest  of  them.  For  all  that,  he  laughed  as  he 
gagged,  for  it  was  the  completest  defeat  on  record. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

FRED  MEETS  HIS  BEST  FRIENDS  AND  HAS  HIS  HANDS  FULL. 

The  seniors  were  whipped. 

Every  one  of  them  had  to  buy  a  new  racing  suit,  after 
making  a  bonfire  of  the  old  ones  out  on  the  race  track. 

With  the  destruction  of  their  uniforms  the  odor  dis¬ 
appeared;  but  they  laughed  hilariously,  and  acknowledged 
their  defeat,  while  Fred  walked  about  fearlessly  in  their 
midst.  Not  one  of  them  dared  touch  him,  as  they  were 
afraid  of  a  repetition  of  the  dose. 

“What  was  it,  Fred?”  one  of  them  asked  him. 

“Oh,  it’s  a  little  Krupp  gun  of  mine,”  he  laughed.  “Do 
von  want  another  shot  from  it?” 

J 

“Bless  you,  no!”  replied  Atkinson,  making  a  profound 
salaam  before  him. 

Fred  crossed  his  breast  with  his  arms  and  held  his  head 
high,  while  the  others,  appreciating  the  humor  of  the  thing, 
salaamed  before  him.  Jack  Redding  actually  fell  on  his 
knees  and  elbows,  with  his  forehead  on  the  grass,  and  asked: 

“Sahib,  what  wouldst  thou  have  thy  servants  do?  Be¬ 
hold,  we  humble  ourselves  before  thee  in  adoration  of  thy 
genius!” 

“Arise,  my  children!  Thou  art  all  forgiven,”  responded 
Fred.  “Behold,  T  bestow  upon  thee  the  wisdom  of  ex¬ 
perience.  T  can  smite  thee  singly  as  the  lightning  from 
heaven,  and  with  a  single  breath  I  can  lay  out  the  whole 


class  even  as  Sennacharib’s  army  was  destroyed  under  the 
silent  stars.” 

“Hanged  if  I  don’t  believe  it!”  laughed  Atkinson. 

“Well,  you’d  better  believe  it,”  laughed  Fred;  “and  now 
let  me  say  to  you  fellows  that  if  you  want  to  win  the  game 
against  Harvard  you’ve  got  to  let  up  on  this  sort  of  business 
and  get  down  to  hard  work.  After  we  have  won  it  I’ll 
give  you  permission  to  run  any  game  on  me  you  please,  even 
to  waylaying  me  in  the  dark  and  sandbagging  me.  I’ll 
give  you  a  little  hint.  I’m  a  mind  reader,  and  I  get  on  to 
every  racket  as  fast  as  you  plot  them,  and  you’ll  find  me 
right  there  every  time  you  are  ready  to  touch  off  the  maga¬ 
zine.” 

“Oh,  that’s  all  right,”  said  Tom  Travis.  “You  can’t 
make  us  swallow  that.  We  are  no  superstitious  hayseeds.” 

“Well,  you’d  better  swallow  it,”  laughed  Fred,  “and  stop 
this  sort  of  thing,  for  it  is  interfering  with  the  training 
sadly.  Of  course  none  of  you  are  in  condition  to  exercise 
this  afternoon.  I  think  it  would  be  far  more  profitable  to 
you  to  go  inside  and  devote  an  hour  or  two  to  reflection.” 

“Well,  how  would  it  do  for  you  to  spend  a  night  reflect¬ 
ing  in  a  police  cell  for  shooting  at  us?”  asked  Forbes. 

“My  son,  they  were  blank  cartridges,  but  they  answered 
the  purpose  just  as  well  as  though  they  were  double-shot¬ 
ted.” 

“Well,  what’s  the  difference  between  scaring  a  man  to 
death  and  blowing  his  head  off?”  laughed  Atkinson. 

“There  is  a  great  deal  of  difference,”  answered  Fred. 
“When  a  man  dies  of  fright  his  sufferings  are  far  more 
intense  than  if  he  was  decapitated,  because  one  is  mental 
and  the  other  physical.  Now,  if  you  want  a  lecture  on 
the  various  methods  of  putting  a  man  off  the  earth,  I’ll 
give  it  to  you;  but  at  the  same  time  I  would  advise  you  to 
devote  all  your  energies  toward  defeating  Harvard  rather 
than  trying  to  do  me  up.  We’ve  only  two  weeks’  time  to 
get  ready  for  the  game.  I  understand  that  Harvard  is 
doing  the  hardest  training  ever  known,  and  they  are  fel¬ 
lows  who  are  hard  to  beat,  no  matter  how  well  their  oppo¬ 
nents  may  train.” 

«/ 

After  a  good  deal  more  talk  and  no  little  hilarity  the 
boys  returned  to  their  dormitories,  more  puzzled  than  ever 
in  their  lives. 

That  evening  a  number  of  them  called  on  Fred  at  his 
boarding  house,  while  still  others  went  to  various  drug 
stores  in  the  city,  where  they  described  the  odor  of  the 
chemical  Fred  had  used  and  inquired  for  some  of  it.  The 
druggists  shook  their  heads  and  said  they  couldn’t  place 
it — didn’t  know  what  it  was;  and  so  the  mystery  deepened 
with  time.  Those  who  called  upon  Fred  sought  in  vain 
to  get  some  knowledge  of  what  it  was  he  had  used  on  them. 
He  shook  his  head  and  laughed. 

“I’d  be  a  fool,”  said  he,  “to  place  my  weapons  in  your 
hands.  It’s  my  means  of  defence,  and  you  had  as  well 
ask  a  bulldog  to  give  up  bis  teeth  as  to  ask  me  for  my 
secret.  T  have  several  more  of  them  on  hand,  which  you 
can  have  a  taste  of  whenever  you  want  any  more  fun.” 

“Oh,  we  didn’t  have  any  fun,”  protested  several  of  them. 

“Well,  T’m  sure  you  all  laughed  enough,  when  you  came 
out  from  behind  the  trees  as  I  sat  upon  the  fence.” 
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“Yes,  we  laughed  at  the  joke,  hut  that  little  Krupp  gun 
of  yours  never  produced  any  laughter  at  all/ 

“Oh,  yes,  it  did.  You  fellows  will  be  laughing  a  month 
hence.  You  can’t  think  about  it  without  laughing.” 

Precisely  at  ten  o’clock  Fred  politely  asked  his  visitors 
to  leave  his  room  to  give  him  a  chance  to  devote  an  hour 
or  two  to  his  studies.  They  were  not  disposed  to  do  so, 
and  he  threatened  to  give  them  a  few  puffs  of  smoke  from 
his  automatic  smoker.  That  sent  them  away. 

He  studied  till  midnight,  after  which  he  retired  and  slept 
soundly  till  quite  a  late  hour  the  next  morning. 

By  this  time  the  press  of  the  country  were  discussing 
the  great  hurdle  race  that  was  to  take  place  between  the 
crack  clubs  of  Harvard  and  Yale.  Hundreds  of  letters 
came  to  the  officers  of  the  Yale  club  from  old  graduates; 
asking  that  quarters  be  secured  for  them;  some  for  the  day 
of  the  race  only,  others  for  two  or  three  days  and  still  others 
for  an  entire  week.  The  entire  population  of  New  Haven 
became  interested  and  hundreds  of  families  reported  to 
the  club  committees  the  number  of  rooms  they  could  fur¬ 
nish  for  visitors. 

About  a  week  before  the  great  race  was  to  take  place  Fred 
received  a  letter  from  his  old  chum,  Terry  Olcott,  in  which 
the  writer  asked  him  to  secure  quarters  for  him  and  his 
sister  Evelyn. 

“Great  Scott!”  he  exclaimed,  “I’d  rather  see  those  two 
here  than  anybody  I  know  of,”  and  he 'immediately  asked 
his  landlady  if  she  could  accommodate  them. 

“Yes,”  she  replied,  “if  you  can  take  the  young  man  into 
your  room,  I  can  provide  for  his  sister.” 

“All  right,”  he  replied;  “that  settles  it.  I’ll  pay  for  the 
accommodation  if  they  don’t  come.”  ^ 

The  next  day  he  received  a  letter  from  Eunice  Lam¬ 
bert,  stating  that  the  entire  senior  class  of  the  Avon  Acad¬ 
emy  would  be  there,  and  that  she  and  her  mother  would  be 
with  them. 

Fred  whistled  and  for  quite  a  while  sat  and  mused  over 
the  possible  result  of  the  meeting  between  Eunice  and 
Evelyn! 

“They  are  two  sweet  girls,”  he  said  to  himself,  “and  I 
have  tried  honestlv  to  avoid  trifling  with  them.  I  am 
quite  sure  that  they  are  sensible  enough  not  to  take  remarks 
made  jestingly  for  anything  serious;  still  there  is  no  telling 
what  they  may  think.  I  like  them  both  and  respect  them 
as  much  as  I  do  my  own  mother.  Lord!  but  a  fellow  must 
be  careful  when  talking  with  girls  from  a  sentimental  stand¬ 
point.  Neither  of  them  is  a  coquette,  although  both  have 
the  knack  of  shrewdly  tempting  a  fellow  to  say  things  he 
intends  more  as  a  compliment,  or  a  bit  of  flattery,  than  of 
more  serious  import.  Each  one  will  expect  me  to  pay  her 
undivided  attention  while  here,  and  just  how  I’m  going  to 
manage  it  puzzles  me.  Of  course  they  know  each  other, 
though  they  have  never  met.  Each  have  heard  me  speak 
flatteringly  of  the  other,  and  I  recollect  once  that  Terry 
and  I  hoth  urged  Eunice  to  pay  a  visit  to  Fredonia  to  get 
acquainted  with  Evelyn.  The  truth  is  T’ll  have  to  get 
Terry  to  help  me  out.  He  can  look  after  Eunice  when  we 
four  are  together,  for  she  surely  couldn’t  expect  to  see  him 
devoting  himself  to  his  own  sister,  and-  it  wouldn’t  look 
right  for  me  to  leave  Evelyn  in  charge  of  her  brother.” 


It  worried  him  somewhat,  but  he  wrote  to  each  one  and 
expressed  his  gratification  over  the  news  of  their  intended 
visit,  and  at  the  pleasure  he  felt  in  having  each  meet  the 
other.  Then  he  stated  that  his  position  as  captain  of  the 
Yale  club  would  make  it  impossible  for  him  to  devote  as 
much  time  to  them  as  he  would  like  to,  until  after  the  con¬ 
test.  Through  his  landlady  he  succeeded  in  securing  quar¬ 
ters  for  Mrs.  Lambert  and  Eunice  in  the  same  block  in 
which  he  was  living,  and  instructed  the  club  committee  to 
find  quarters  for  the  Avon  Academy  senior  class  among  the 
private  families,  and  give  him  their  addresses  as  soon  as 
possible.  A  day  or  two  later  he  received  the  names  of  the 
families,  and  at  once  notified  the  boys  that  he  had  procured 
quarters  for  them. 

In  the  meantime  the  training  went  on,  and  became  so 
arduous  that  quite  a  number  of  the  seniors  dropped  oijt, 
saying  it  was  too  severe  for  them;  but  those  who  stuck  to 
it  soon  began  to  feel  the  fatigue  less  and  less  until  it  finally 
became  an  enjoyable  exercise.  Their  muscles  became  hard 
and  their  faces  tanned.  Each  one’s  rate  of  speed  went  up 
many  degrees,  and  as  for  leaping  the  hurdles  Dick  Morrison 
became  almost  Fred’s  equal,  while  Travis,  Forbes,  Hendrix 
and  Atkinson  were  pretty  close  behind  them.  Many  a  time 
every  one  of  them  cleared  all  three  hurdles  with  ease. 

Once  when  they  did  so  Fred  sung  out  enthusiastically: 

“Boys,  if  the  whole  batch  of  us  can  succeed  in  doing 
that  we’ll  capture  the  crowd.” 

“We’ll  do  it!  we’ll  do  it!”  they  replied. 

“Well,  now,  let’s  see  if  we  can;  come  ahead,”  and  they 
went  round  the  course  again,  while  Fred,  Dick  and  Travis 
cleared  the  rails;  the  others  went  down  over  the  last  one. 

“You  see  how  difficult  it  is,”  said  Fred.  “It’s  the  third 
one  that  tests  one’s  endurance.  Let’s  take  a  little  rest  and 
then  try  it  one  by  one,”  and  they  did  so  and  all  cleared 
them  but  one. 

“It’s  a  hard  thing  to  do,”  said  Fred;  “so  you  see  the 
necessity  of  training.  Some  of  Harvard’s  best  men  can  go 
over  them,  and  unless  we  can  do  it  more  often  than  they 
we’ll  lose.  I  want  to  impress  that  fact  upon  your  minds; 
every  one  of  us  must  train  with  the  one  idea  that  the  victory 
depends  upon  each  individual.  I  believe  we  are  going  to 
win,  even  if  it  should  narrow  down  between  one  in  each 
club.  If  it  does,  you’ll  see  the  most  exciting  time  ever 
known  on  these  grounds.  We  improve  every  day.” 

The  boys  were  highly  encouraged  by  his  words  and 
pledged  themselves  to  do  their  best  every  time. 

A  few  days  later  the  lumber  for  the  vast  array  of  seats 
on  two  sides  of  the  enclosure  arrived,  and  a  little  later  car¬ 
penters  put  in  an  appearance  and  the  work  began.  Several 
days  before  the  great  contest  was  to  take  place  visitors 
began  to  arrive.  Hundreds  of  old  graduates  showed  up, 
visited  the  grounds,  interviewed  the  faculty,  shook  hands 
with  the  boys.  Invitations  to  suppers  and  dinners  poured 
in  upon  the  seniors,  but  Fred  rigidly  prohibited  the  con- 
testants  from  attending  one  of  them. 

“Wait,  boys,  till  we  have  won  the  victory!  Then  we’ll 
feast,  sing  songs  and  sympathize  with  the  other  fellows  to 
our  hearts’  content.” 

“Great  Scott!”  exclaimed  Travis.  “But  if  the  other 
fellows  win,  whatithen?” 
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“Oh,  we  must  congratulate  them,  sit  down  to  the  feast 
with  them  and  cover  them  with  compliments.  We  must 
show,  under  all  circumstances,  a  manly,  chivalrous  spirit.” 
I',  “That's  it!  that's  it!”  chorused  the  boys. 

“Of  course."  said  Fred;  “we  couldn't  afford  to  do  other¬ 
wise:  The  real  hero  is  he  who  is  great  in  defeat.  Any 

»  one  can  look  brave  and  feel  so  in  the  hour  of  victory.” 

Two  hours  later  a  couple  of  the  Harvard  boys  came  down 
to  see  the  ground  and  watch  the  Yale  fellows  training. 
£  They  slipped  in  quietly  and  had  been  in  the  city  nearly  all 
day  before  their  presence  became  known.  As  soon  as  Fred 
heard  of  it,  he  whispered  to  his  comrades: 

“They  are  here  to  see  what  we  can  do.  This  afternoon 
every  one  of  us  must  take  a  tumble  over  the  hurdles.” 

They  laughed  and  followed  his  advice,  and  the  two  Har¬ 
vard  boys  went  back  in  the  firm  belief  that  they  would  have 
a  walk-over. 

The  next  day  Fred  received  a  telegram  from  Terry  Olcott, 
simply  saying: 

“Meet  me  at  the  1:30  train.” 

“Hello !”  he  exclaimed  when  he  read  it.  “Terry  is  get¬ 
ting  in  early,  and  I  am  glad  of  it.” 

He  procured  a  carriage  and  repaired  to  the  depot,  where 
he  met  Terry  and  his  sister  Evelyn  and  gave  them  a  welcome 
that  nearly  lifted  them  off  their  feet.  In  assisting  Evelyn 
from  the  car  he  deftly  took  her  in  his  arms,  lifted  her  off 
the  steps  and  stood  her  on  her  feet,  remarking  as  he  did  so : 

“That’s  a  larger  lump  of  sugar  than  I've  lifted  in  a  year.” 

“Who  was  the  other  lump?”  she  asked,  laughing  heartily. 

“Oh,  never  mind  now;  there’s  lots  of  sugar  in  this  world, 
but  none  sweeter  than  you.” 

“Oh,  you’re  the  same  old  impudent  boy,”  she  laughed,  as 
he  led  her  to  the  carriage.  She  was  bright,  sparkling  and 
the  picture  of  health.,  They  drove  to  the  boarding-house, 
laughing  and  chatting  merrily  all  the  way. 

“Say,  Fred,”  Evelyn  asked,  “are  you  going  to  win  the 
race?” 

“Well,  we  expect  to,”  he  replied,  “but  the  other  fellows 
have  been  training  hard,  I  understand,  and  we’ll  have  an 
exciting  time  of  it.” 

“Well,  I  brought  an  extra  handkerchief  along,  to  be  ready 
for  the  greatest  cry  of  my  life  if  you  lose.” 

“Yes,”  laughed  Terry,  “the  first  thing  I’ll  do  after  set¬ 
tling  down  in  my  quarters  is  to  go  out  and  buy  a  two- 
gallon  pail  to  hold  my  tears,  in  case  you  lose,  and  a  couple 
of  drumsticks  to  beat  on  the  bottom  of  it  if  you  win.” 

“Bless  you,  old  man,  if  we  win  the  noise  will  drown  the 
racket  of  a  thousand  drumsticks.  The  natives  here  are  so 
full  of  enthusiasm  over  it  that,  if  we  win,  they’ll  pull  up  the 
elm  trees  by  the  roots  and  thrash  each  other  with  them  in 
sheer  joy.” 

Just  before  reaching  the  boarding-house  Evelyn  asked 
Fred  if  Eunice  Lambert  had  arrived. 

“No,”  he  replied,  “I  don’t  expect  the  Avon  crowd  until 
the  day  before  the  game.  She  is  extremely  anxious  to  meet 

*  you.” 

“And  are  you  not  very  anxious  to  meet  her,  too?” 

“Why,  I’m  glad  to  meet  all  my  friends,”  he  replied,  “hut 
none  more  so  than  you,  you  sweet  old  jealous  dumpling.” 
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“Jealous?”  she  laughed.  “What  in  the  world  am  I  jeal¬ 
ous  of?” 

“Oh,  don’t  force  me  into  explanations  now;  and  for  heav¬ 
en’s  sake  don’t  get  into  a  fight  with  her  if  I  should  happen 
to  pay  her  a  little  attention.” 

“Now,  Fred,”  she  retorted,  “I’ll  pull  your  hair  right  here 
in  the  carriage  if  you  don’t  stop  talking  that  way.” 

“Oh,  there’s  where  I’ve  got  the  best  of  you,”  he  laughed. 
Just  as  soon  as  I  heard  that  both  of  you  were  going  to  show 
up  here  I  went  to  the  barber  and  had  my  hair  cut  so  short 
the  most  delicate  bunch  of  fine  fingers  in  the  world  can’t 
get  a  grip  on  it.  So  I  don’t  look  for  any  hair-pulling,  un¬ 
less  you  and  Eunice  get  into  a  fight.” 

“Say,  Fred,”  laughed  Terry,  “just  that  sort  of  talk  will 
set  them  to  fighting;  so  you  want  to  let  up  on  it.” 

“All  right,  old  man;  ‘Blessed  are  the  peacemakers,  for 
they  shall  escape  contention.’  ” 

When  the  carriage  stopped  Fred  sprang  out,  assisted  Eve¬ 
lyn  to  alight  and  led  the  way  into  the  boarding-house, 
introduced  her  to  the  landlady  and  her  two  daughters,  and 
then  she  was  shown  up  to  her  room.  A  little  later  her 
trunk  followed. 

“Terry,  old  man,”  said  Fred,  slapping  his  old  chum  on 
the  shoulder,  “they  are  crowded  here,  so  you  must  roost  with 
me.” 

“That  suits  me,”  returned  Terry,  “for  we  can  have  a  quiet 
talk  all  through  the  stilly  hours  of  the  night.” 

“Not  on  your  life,”  retorted  Fred.  “Sleep  is  an  absolute 
necessity  for  me  at  this  stage  of  the  proceedings,  and  if  you 
open  your  mouth  after  I  lay  my  head  on  the  pillow  I’ll  rise 
up  in  my  wrath  and  smash  you.  I’ve  got  the  fight  of  my 
life  on  hand,  and  am  going  to  win  it,  or  head  a  funeral  pro¬ 
cession.” 

“All  right;  being  your  guest,  I  am  subject  to  your  or¬ 
ders,”  returned  Terry. 

That  evening  several  of  the  seniors  called  on  Fred,  who 
introduced  them  to  Terry  and  then  led  the  way  down  into 
the  parlor,  where  he  presented  them  to  Evelyn.  They  were 
all  bright  fellows,  and  as  she  was  vivacious  and  a  skilled  mu¬ 
sician  they  made  the  house  ring  with  music  and  laughter.  ' 

Tom  Travis  was  deeply  smitten  with  her,  and  was  so 
assiduous  in  his  attentions  to  her  that  Fred,  in  a  spirit  of 
fun,  whispered  to  him  loud  enough  for  her  to  hear: 

“You’re  treading  on  dangerous  ground,  old  fellow,  for 
if  she  smiles  on  you  a  few  more  times  I’ll  entice  you  outside 
and  commit  deliberate  murder.” 

She  tapped  him  on  the  shoulder  with  her  fan  and  re¬ 
marked  : 

“That’s  the  way  he  talks  about  all  the  girls,  Mr.  Travis. 
I’ve  known  him  much  longer  than  you  have.  He’s  a  nice 
boy,  but  oh,  my!” 


CHAPTER  X. 

“I  KNEW  IT!  I  KNEW  IT!  I  KNOW  THAT  BOY!”— FRED’S  GREAT 
RACE  WITH  THE  CHAMPION  OF  HARVARD. 

During  the  next  two  or  three  days  every  train  entering 
the  city  was  crowded  with  visitors  from  all  parts  of  the 
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country.  Hotels  and  boarding-houses  filled  up  to  over¬ 
flowing.  Nothing  else  but  the  great  race  was  talked  about. 
Sporting  men  showed  up  from  everywhere,  ready  to  stake 
thousands  of  dollars  on  the  game. 

Judge  Fearnot  and  his  wife  arrived  and  put  up  at  one  of 
the  hotels,  where  he  had  secured  quarters  the  week  before 
by  telegraph.  Of  course  Fred  hastened  to  meet  them,  and 
showed  them  all  the  attention  possible  under  the  circum¬ 
stances. 

Then  the  Avon  Academy  crowd  arrived,  and  Fred  and 
Terry  met  Mrs.  Lambert  and  Eunice  with  a  carriage  and 
conducted  them  to  the  residence  where  rooms  had  been  se¬ 
cured  for  them,  and  that  evening  Eunice  and  Evelyn  met 
for  the  first  time. 

Fred  watched  them  out  of  the  corners  of  his  eyes  to  see 
how  they  would  regard  each  other. 

“I  feel  as  though  I  had  known  you  ever  so  long,”  said 
Evelyn,  as  she  shook  her  hand,  “for  I've  heard  brother  and 
Fred  speak  of  you  so  often.” 

“Yes,”  replied  Eunice,  “I  don’t  think  I  was  ever  with 
either  of  them  ten  minutes  without  hearing  your  name  men¬ 
tioned.  If  ever  a  brother  loved  a  sister,  Terry  loves  his, 
and  I’m  sure  that  Fred  admires  you  more  than  any  other 
girl  in  the  world.” 

“Great  Scott!”  gasped  Fred,  under  his  breath,  “that’s  a 
stunner.  I  didn’t  think  she’d  shy  such  a  thing  as  that  at 
her  on  first  meeting.” 

“Oh,  that’s  a  way  he  has,”  laughed  Evelyn.  “He  makes 
every  girl  he  meets  believe  that  he  thinks  more  of  her  than 
any  other  in  the  world.  He  can  say  more  pretty  things 
that  he  doesn’t  mean  than  any  one  I  ever  met.” 

Fred  inwardly  groaned,  for  it  was  a  dead  give-away  in  a 
certain  sense. 

Eunice  raised  her  eyebrows  as  though  a  bit  surprised, 
and  remarked: 

“Why,  I  didn’t  know  he  was  such  a  flatterer.” 

“He’s  the  worst  in  the  world!”  asserted  Evelyn,  “and 
with  a  boldness  that  amounts  sometimes  to  sheer  impu¬ 
dence.” 

“See  here,  now,”  laughed  Fred,  “all  that  sort  of  talk  is 
for  my  benefit.  If  you  don’t  drop  it  I’ll  skip.  I’ve  always 
regarded  you  two  girls  as  the  best  friends  I  ever  had,  and 
now  the  first  tirpe  you  meet  you  begin  tearing  me  to  pieces. 
If  you  don’t  let  up  on  it,  you’ll  get  me  so  unnerved  I’ll  be 
dead  sure  to  lose  the  game” — and  with  that  he  walked  over 
to  Mrs.  Lambert  and  began  asking  her  questions  about  the 
professor  and  all  the  teachers  at  the  Avon  Academy.  Terry 
also  paid  her  considerable  attention,  and  thus  the  two  girls 
were  left  to  entertain  each  other,  which  they  did  by  a  se¬ 
ries  of  parrying  that  was  the  quintessence  of  feminine  skill. 

During  the  evening  all  the  Avon  Academy  seniors  called, 
until  there  was  scarcely  standing  room  anywhere  in  the 
house.  They  sang  a  number  of  their  Glee  Club  songs,  to 
the  great  delight  of  the  ladies  present,  who  declared  they 
had  not  enjoyed  an  evening  so  much  in  years. 

During  the  night  the  Harvard  boys  reached  the  city,  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  brass  band,  and  went  to  one  of  the  promi¬ 
nent  hotels,  where  a  great  crowd  of  Harvard  graduates  had 
assembled  to  greet  them.  Many  of  the  Yale  boys  called 
to  shake  hands  with  and  welcome  them. 


Early  the  next  morning,  which  was  the  day  of  the  great 
contest,  Fred,  accompanied  by  Terry  and  the  Yale  Athletic 
Club,  called  on  the  Harvard  boys  and  spent  a  half  hour 
or  so  with  them.  The  captain  of  the  Ilarvards  was  named 
Livingston.  He  was  a  fine,  athletic  fellow,  whose  every 
movement  showed  that  he  was  a  thoroughbred,  mentally, 
physically  and  socially.  He  was  twenty-two  years  of  age, 
which  made  him  a  little  over  three  years  Fred’s  senior. 

“Say,  Livingston,”  said  Fred,  “they  tell  me  you  are  a 
bundle  of  human  steel  springs,  and  that  you  can  fly  like  a 
bird  simply  by  flapping  your  afms  for  wings.” 

“Oh,  yes,”  laughed  Livingston,  “I  can  do  all  that,  as  you 
will  find  out  to-day.” 

“Well,  if  we  are  to  be  done  for,”  answered  Fred,  “it’s 
some  gratification  to  know  that  it  took  mighty  good  men 
to  do  us  up.  We  are  to  have  a  little  banquet  to-night  after 
the  races,  and  as  both  of  us  expect  to  be  victors,  where 
only  one  can  win,  somebody  will  have  to  change  his  speech.” 

“Yes,”  laughed  the  other.  “I  hope  you  have  an  extra 
one  on  hand  for  the  occasion.” 

“Hope  is  a  great  thing,”  smiled  Fred.  “It’s  one  thing  we 
can  all  indulge  in  to  the  full  limit,  no  matter  how  frail 
the  foundation  upon  which  it  is  based.” 

Prompt  to  the  hour,  the  two  clubs  appeared  upon  the 
athletic  grounds,  where  they  were  confronted  by  a  tre¬ 
mendous  audience  of  both  sexes,  gathered  from  nearly  all 
parts  of  the  country.  They  were  greeted  with  a  roar  of 
cheering  that  was  like  the  ocean  in  a  storm.  Hundreds 
of  old  graduates  of  both  colleges  were  on  hand,  wearing  the 
colors  of  their  Alma  Mater.  Thousands  of  ladies  wore  the 
colors  of  both  clubs,  which  they  waved  incessantly  for  many 
minutes  after  the  contestants  appeared  on  the  ground. 
The  Harvard  boys  had  a  large  letter  H  worked  in  silk  on 
their  breasts,  while  the  Yale  boys  had  the  familiar  letter  Y 
on  theirs,  and  their  tight-fitting  trunks  and  shirts  dis¬ 
played  their  manly  figures  admirably.  A  finer  looking  set 
of  young  men  would  be  hard  to  find  anywhere  in  the 
whole  land. 

The  master  of  ceremonies  read  out  the  programme,  that 
the  immense  audience  might  fully  understand  it.  There 
were  to  be  a  straight  foot  race  between  the  best  sprint¬ 
ers  of  the  two  clubs,  one  each;  then  the  hurdle  races,  in 
which  the  entire  force  of  both  sides  were  to  participate  and 
to  continue  until  only  one  remained  on  the  track,  who  was 
to  be  declared  the  victor.  As  each  one  fell,  he  was  to  re¬ 
tire. 

The  first  was  to  be  the  sprinters’  race,  twice  around  the 
track,  and  each  club  was  to  select  its  champion  on  the  spot. 
The  Harvards  selected  a  tall,  slender  fellow,  who  towered 
six  feet  two  in  his  low-heeled  shoes.  The  Yale  boys  se¬ 
lected  Fred,  who  was  but  five  feet  six. 

i 

The  moment  the  two  champions  appeared  on  the  track 
the  sporting  men  nearly  climbed  over  each  other  to  place 
bets  on  the  Harvard  man,  simply  because  of  his  length  of 
stride.  They  bet  two  to  one,  and  thousands  of  dollars  were 
staked  at  those  odds.  , 

Judge  Fearnot  and  his  wife  had  Mrs.  Lambert.  Eunice 
and  Evelyn  in  their  party,  and  every  one  of  them  except 
Evelyn  expressed  great  fear  that  Fred  was  over-matched. 
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"Oh,  my!"  exclaimed  Evelyn,  “1  wish  1  had  a  thousand 
dollars  to  bet  oil  Fred." 

"My  dear,"  replied  the  judge,  “I  fear  you  would  lose. 
That  tall  fellow  can  step  at  least  six  inches  farther  than 


Fred,  and  that  counts  in  a  race.” 

“Oh.  I'd  back  Fred  against  the  world!"  said  Evelyn.  “I 
know  that  boy.  He  is  the  best  man  on  the  grounds  or  in 
this  audience." 

Mrs.  Fearnot  looked  at  her  with  a  motherly  smile  and 
wanted  to  press  her  to  her  heart  because  of  her  faith  in 
Fer  son.  Eunice  was  pale  and  silent,  for  she  fully  expected 
to  witness  Fred's  defeat. 

“There  they  go!”  cried  Evelyn  as  the  two  started  at  the 

signal. 

How  they  flew  over  the  ground!  The  long  strides  of  the 
Harvard  man  soon  carried  him  fully  ten  feet  ahead  of  Fred, 
and  he  kept  that  distance  between  them  all  the  way  round 
che  first  lap.  The  hearts  of  even  the  Yale  boys  sank  in 
their  bosoms  as  they  gazed  at  them  careering  around.  In 
the  second  lap  the  distance  seemed  to  widen  a  few  feet;  but 
when  half  way  around  Fred  put  on  a  spurt  that  fairly 
startled  the  vast  audience.  Men  rose  up  and  yelled  as  if 
their  throats  would  split.  Hundreds  and  hundreds  of 
women  wearing  the  Yale  colors  sprang  up,  waving  handker¬ 
chiefs  and  parasols.  When  within  fifty  yards  of  the  post, 
where  the  judges  were  breathlessly  awaiting  the  arrival  of 
the  two  fleet  runners,  Fred  forged  up  abreast  of  his  rival, 
where  he  again  put  on  another  spurt  and  seemed  to  pass 
over  the  ground  almost  without  touching  it,  and  bounded 
across  the  line  a  little  over  four  feet  in  advance  of  the  other. 

Oh,  the  roaring  of  that  vast  audience!  Everybody  yelled 
except  the  sporting  men  who  had  backed  Harvard. 

Mrs.  Fearnot  was  so  overcome  with  joy  and  the  intense 
excitement  that  she  burst  into  tears,  while  staid,  dignified 
J\Irs.  Lambert  actually  screamed  as  she  clasped  her  hands. 
Eunice  kept  her  seat,  her  eyes  sparkling,  while  the  lilies 
and  roses  chased  each  other  over  her  face.  As  for  Evelyn, 
she  fairly  jumped  up  and  down  on  her  feet,  clapped  her 
hands,  crying  out: 

“I  knew  it!  I  knew  it!  I  know  that  boy.  He’s  never 
been  beaten  yet!  I  would  back  him  in  a  flight  against  the 


vverv  eagles!” 

“Good!  good!”  exclaimed  Judge  Fearnot.  “It  was  mag¬ 
nificent!  Finest  thing  I  ever  saw!” 

e.  “Oh,  look!  look!”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Fearnot.  “The  Yale 
boys  have  got  Fred  on  their  shoulders!”  And  so  they  had. 
They  bore  him  around  the  course,  triumphantly  singing 
one  of  their  rollicking  Glee  Club  songs,  every  note  of  which 
was  drowned  by  the  wild  cheering  of  the  friends  of  Yale. 
As  they  bore  him  past  the  place  where  the  Avon  Academy 
boys  were  seated,  they  rose  up  and  gave  him  three  times 
three  and  a  tiger.  Dick  Duncan  called  for  three  cheers  for 
Old  Eli,  but  in  the  great  din  he  was  not  heard. 

>.  All  over  the  grand  stand,  old  men  who  had  graduated 
t  wen  tv  and  thirty  years  before  were  singing  the  old  college 
songs  and  cheering  with  all  their  might.  There  was  no 
♦harrnonv  in  it,  but  the  enthusiasm  was  there  up  to  the  top 
not  eh  and  boiling  over. 

There  was  a  rest  of  half  an  hour  before  the  hurdle  race 
to  begin,  and  during  that  time  there  was  not  a  minute  in 


which  the  college  songs  were  not  heard  somewhere  on  the 
track  or  in  the  vast  audience. 

In  the  meantime  Fred  had  been  taken  into  the  club¬ 
house,  given  a  hath  and  a  hard  rub-down,  preparatory  to 
his  appearance  in  the  hurdle  race. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

FRED’S  MARVELOUS  HURDLE-LEAPING,  AND  HOW  HE  WCN 

THE  RACE.— CONCLUSION. 

When  Fred  appeared  again,  as  the  two  clubs  assembled 
for  the  hurdle  race,  he  was  greeted  by  thousands  of  the 
friends  of  Yale  with  thunderous  applause.  He  had  fairly 
leaped  into  their  hearts  and  became  almost  upon  an  instant 
their  idol.  He  pretended  not  to  notice  that  the  applause 
was  intended  for  him,  and  not  until  hundreds  on  the  grand 
stand  yelled  out  his  name  did  he  show  any  consciousness 
of  what  the  applause  meant. 

•  “Say,  Fred,”  said  Atkinson,  “you  ought  to  bow  your  ac¬ 
knowledgments  of  that  applause,  for  they  are  calling  your 
name  all  over  the  grand  stand.” 

“Yes,  I  know  that,”  he  replied,  “but  I  don’t  want  to 
make  a  show  of  myself.” 

“Oh,  no  one  can  charge  you  with  doing  that.  Here,  come 
along  with  me,”  and  he  seized  him  by  the  arm,  pulled  him 
forward  a  few  paces  out  of  the  crowd  of  Yale  boys  and 
waved  his  hand  at  the  vast  audience  on  the  grand  stand, 
whereupon  Fred  placed  his  right  hand  over  his  heart  and 
made  a  profound  bow,  and  the  applause  broke  forth  anew. 
He  bowed  several  times,  in  different  directions,  then 
wheeled  around,  broke  away  from  Atkinson  and  returned  to 
the  boys,  who  were  about  to  start.  At  that  moment  a 
young  lady  on  the  grand  stand  arose  to  her  feet  and  called 
out  in  a  sweet,  girlish  voice: 

“Will  some  friend  please  give  these  flowers  to  Fred 
Fearnot?”  and  she  held  up  an  immense  bouquet  of  flowers 
in  her  hand  as  she  spoke. 

“Yes,  I  will,”  sung  out  Jack  Redding,  running  forward 
and  catching  the  bouquet  of  flowers  which  the  young  lady 
threw  to  him.  That  was  a  signal  for  a  shower  of  bouquets. 
Scores  and  scores  of  girls  and  women  rose  up  and  threw 
their  bouquets  over  upon  the  track.  The  entire  Yale  club 
ran  forward  and  gathered  them  up  by  the  armsful,  while 
the  cheering  broke  forth  anew.  As  each  one  returned  with 
his  flowery  burden,  he  laid  them  at  Fred’s  feet  until  they 
were  piled  up  around  him  almost  to  his  waist. 

Atkinson  seized  a  huge  bouquet,  removed  Fred’s  cap  and 
laid  it  on  top  of  his  head,  which  created  a  wave  of  laughter 
that  swept  from  one  end  to  the  other  of  the  grand  stand. 

“For  heaven’s  sake,  don’t  make  a  clown  of  me,  Atkinson,” 
pleaded  Fred. 

Just  then  somebody  started  the  cry  of: 

“Speech!  Speech!”  and  it  was  taken  up  and  sent  roaring 
along  the  grand  stand  way  round  to  the  opposite  corner. 

“Confound  you!”  gasped  Fred,  turning  to  Atkinson, 
“you’re  the  cause  of  that!” 

“Oh,  that’s  all  right,”  returned  the  other.  “Just  say  a 
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few  words,  thanking  them  for  the  compliment,  for  above  all 
things  a  Yale  man  must  be  polite  and  civil  to  the  public.” 

“Well,  take  these  flowers  out  of  my  way.  It  would  never 
do  for  me  to  step  on  one  of  them,  as  they  have  all  come  from 
our  friends.” 

Atkinson  and  Redding  promptly  removed  the  flowers 
from  in  front  of  him,  and  he  stepped  out  of  the  mound, 
advanced  a  few  paces  and  raised  his  hand  for  silence: 

“Friends,”  he  sang  out,  in  a  clear,  ringing  tone  of  voice, 
“I  thank  you  in  behalf  of  old  Y ale  for  this  demonstration  of 
good  will.  This  is  no  time  for  speech-making.  On  the 
eve  of  battle  a  general  speaks  solely  to  encourage  his 
soldiers.  We  have  another  and  still  harder  fight  on  hand. 
Our  opponents  are  worthy  of  our  best  efforts.  We  are  here 
to  meet  them  face  to  face  and  struggle  for  the  mastery. 
We  honor  them  as  worthy  of  their  high  reputation,  but 
say  to  them  that  we  intend  to  uphold  the  colors  of  old  Yale 
till  they  have  gone  over  the  last  hurdle  to  victory.” 

Then,  wheeling  squarely  around,  he  addressed  the  Yale 
club : 

“Men  of  Yale,  I  don’t  ask  you  to  go,  but  to  follow  me; 
let  every  man  uphold  old  Yale  with  every  muscle  and  fibre 
of  his  frame,  and  in  the  end,  when  we  have  passed  yonder 
hurdles,  you  shall  again  receive  the  plaudits  of  brave  men 
and  fair  women,  because  you  have  deserved  them,”  and 
with  that  he  bowed,  stepped  forward  and  placed  himself  at 
the  head  of  his  club,  side  by  side  with  Livingston,  the  Har¬ 
vard  leader. 

While  yet  the  applause  of  the  crowd  was  ringing  in  his 
ears,  the  signal  for  the  start  was  given,  and  both  clubs 
started  on  the  wild  race  around  the  course. 

In  the  previous  race  there  were  but  two  contestants;  now 
there  were  sixteen — eight  in  each  club.  As  they  went 
dashing  around  the  course  the  applause  was  like  the  roaring 
of  old  ocean  in  a  furious  storm.  They  made  the  circle 
once,  and  then  the  hurdles  were  put  up.  Livingston  and 
Fearnot  were  running  abreast  of  each  other,  and  in  that 
position  cleared  the  first  hurdle  amid  the  tremendous  ap¬ 
plause  of  the  audience;  then  followed  the  second  and  third, 
after  which  they  passed  on  with  four  of  the  other  contest¬ 
ants  behind  them  knocked  out  by  the  rails,  and  they  re¬ 
tired  from  the  race.  Three  of  those  who  had  fallen  be¬ 
longed  to  Yale  and  one  to  Harvard,  hence  there  were  seven 
Harvard  men  to  five  of  Yale  still  in  the  ring. 

Round  they  went,  and  again  they  struck  the  hurdles, 
Fred  and  Livingston  bounding  over  them  gracefully,  with 
their  comrades  in  their  wake.  When  they  had  cleared  the 
third  rail  two  Harvard  men  and  one  Yale  senior  went  down 
and  retired,  leaving  Harvard  one  in  the  majority. 

The  excitement  was  at  fever  heat.  Thousands  in  the 
audience  stood  upon  their  feet,  and  seemed  almost  afraid 
to  breathe  as  the  contestants  went  over  the  hurdles.  The 
falls  were  dangerous,  hence  the  suspense  of  thousands  of 
witnesses  that  was  almost  painful.  It  was.  not  a  race  for 
speed,  but  one  for  endurance  and  skill  in  clearing  the  hur¬ 
dles. 

That  Fred  should  bound  over  the  hurdles  so  nimbly 
after  having  participated  in  the  foot  race  seemed  to  he  a 
marvelous  feat  of  endurance,  and  as  he  went  dashing  around 
the  course  the  third  time  every  eye  was  centred  upon  him. 


although  alongside  of  him  ran  Livingston,  a  magnificent 
specimen  of  physical  manhood,  who  was  equally  as  graceful 
and  sinuous  in  his  movements. 

“Oh,  he  can’t  stand  it!”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Fearnot  on  the 
grand  stand.  “It’s  too  much  for  him!” 

“Have  no  fears,”  cried  Evelyn.  “Fred  will  win!  He 
has  muscles  of  steel  and  a  lion  heart!” 

When  they  struck  the  hurdles  the  third  time  Fred  and 
Livingston  were  still  abreast,  with  Dick,  Morrison,  Tom 
Travis  and  Phil  Forbes  still  behind  him  on  the  part  of 
Yale,  and  an  equal  number  of  Harvard  boys,  but  before 
the  third  hurdle  was  reached  each  club  lost  a  man,  who 
went  down  with  such  force  as  to  be  unable  to  rise,  and  their 
companions  had  to 'drag  them  out  of  the  way. 

“Oh,  some  of  them  will  be  killed,”  exclaimed  many 
anxious- women  on  the  grand  stand,  while  Judge  Fearnot 
and  his  wife,  with  Mrs.  Lambert  and  Eunice,  sat  rigid  and 
silent,  gazing  at  the  contestants  as  if  afraid  to  give  utter¬ 
ance  to  any  enthusiasm  they  may  have  felt.  Their  sus¬ 
pense  was  too  painful.  As  for  the  sporting  fraternity,  they 
were  again  disposed  to  wager  their  money  on  Harvard,  as 
it  looked  as  though  Livingston,  who  bounded  over  the  hur¬ 
dles  so  gracefully,  would  win,  because  he  was  the  fresher 
pf  the  two  and  older. 

Round  the  course  they  swept,  and  when  half  way  to  the 
hurdles  again  Fred  looked  back  over  his  shoulder  to  see 
who  of  his  followers  were  still  in  line.  He  saw  Dick  and 
Tom  still  with  him. 

“Courage,  boys!”  he  called  to  them.  “We’re  getting 
down  to  hard  pan  now,  but  if  you’ll  hold  out  a  few  more 
rounds  we’ll  win!” 

“Never!”  exclaimed  Livingston. 

“Yes,  we  will!”  cried  Dick.  “Don’t  worry  about  us, 
Fred,”  and  a  moment  or  two  later  they  struck  the  hurdles 
the  fourth  time  and  the  leaping  began.  Fred  bounded 
over  the  first  and  second  hurdles  as  gracefully  as  ever  and 
passed  on  to  the  third,  where  a  Harvard  man  fell,  thus 
evening  the  contestants  to  an  even  number  for  each  side, 
and  once  more  went  careering  around  the  course  amid  an 
excitement  more  intense  than  perhaps  had  ever  been  known 
among  an  equal  number  of  people  anywhere  in  the  world. 
When  about  half  way  round,  Livingston,  evidently  fearing, 
the  effect  of  the  tremendous  strain  upon  the  endurance  of 
his  followers,  lagged  behind  to  mingle  with  and  encourage 
them,  on  seeing  which  Dick  forged  forward  and  ran  abreast 
of  Fred,  and  when  they  struck  the  hurdles  the  fifth  time 
bounded  over  with  him.  They  kept  well  abreast  of  each 
other  till  they  reached  the  third  hurdle.  There  Dick’s 
feet  struck  the  rail  and  he  fell  headlong  to  the  ground, 
while  Fred  dashed  on  to  the  goal. 

Dick’s  fall  caused  tremendous  excitement  among  the 
friends  of  Yale,  and  Livingston,  who  was  behind  him.  see¬ 
ing  it,  thought  victory  was  sure,  and  uttering  a  veil  of 
encouragement  to  his  followers,  made  the  leap  to  cleafr 
the  third  rail,  but  lacked  barely  an  inch  in  doing  so,  and 
went  down  with  a  force  that  knocked  the  breath  completely 
out  of  him.  Tie  rolled  over  like  one  dead,  and  the  next* 
moment  his  other  followers  shared  the  same  fate,  and  Yale 
and  Harvard  mingled  in  a  heap  on  the  ground,  it  all  occur- 
ing  so  quickly  that  it  seemed  to  be  a  simultaneous  crash. 
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*1  ho  tremendous  bursts  of  applause  from  t lie  grand  stand 
start  Km  1  red.  It  came  like  a  roar  that  seemed  to  cause 
me  great  elms  ot  the  enclosure  to  vibrate  in  response  to 
the  concussion  in  the  air.  He  looked  back  over  his  shoul¬ 
der  and  found  the  ground  between  the  hurdles  almost  cov¬ 
ered  with  Harvard  and  A  ale  boys.  He  stopped,  turned 
round  and  found  himself  alone  on  the  track. 


“Great  Scott!  he  gasped,  panting  for  breath.  “Yale 
has  won!  and  there  he  stood  with  his  arms  folded  across 
nis  breast,  while  his  bosom  heaved  from  the  tremendous 
exertions  of  the  run.  He  was  so  overcome  he  scarcely 
heard  the  roaring  of  his  namg  by  the  spectators,  and  the 
next  moment  the  other  members  of  the  club  who  had  not 
participated  in  the  contest  rushed  forward  to  meet  him. 
They  seized  him  in  their  arms,  raised  him  on  their  shoul¬ 
ders  and  bore  him  aloft  around  the  course,  singing  one  of 
their  triumphant  glee  club  songs  at  the  very  top  of  their 
lungs;  but  such  was  the  din  from  the  grand  stand  that  no 
one  ten  feet  awav  could  understand  even  the  tune  of  the 
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song. 


“Let  me  down,  boys!  Let  me  down!”  he  cried;  but  if 
they  heard  him  they  paid  no  attention  to  his  pleading,  for 
thev  went  round  and  round  the  course  with  him,  and  were 
pelted  with  bouquets  and  flowers  all  the  way  along  in  front 
of  the  grand  stand.  He  looked  up  and  saw  his  mother, 
and  snatching  his  cap  from  his  head  threw  it  at  her.  Eve¬ 
lyn  caught  it,  and  leaning  forward  removed  her  hat  and 
placed  it  on  Mrs.  Fearnot’s  head;  then  she  impulsively 
threw  her  arms  around  her  neck  and  kissed  her. 


“I  knew  it!  I  knew  it!”  she  cried.  “Nothing  on  earth 
could  have  shaken  my  faith  in  his  ability  to  win !”  Then 
in  her  enthusiasm  she  caught  Eunice  Lambert  in  her  arms 
and  kissed  her  a  half  dozen  times  or  more. 

Eunice  was  not  of  the  enthusiastic  nature  that  Evelyn 
was,  but  her  feelings  wTere  equally  deep.  She  sat  there 
with  tears  streaming  down  her  cheeks  from  sheer  excite¬ 
ment  and  joyful  emotion.  Mrs.  Lambert  was  scarcely  less 
affected. 

People  who  saw  Fred  throw  his  cap  upon  the  grand 
stand  craned  their  necks  to  see  who  it  was  whom  he  had 
.thus  honored  among  the  thousands  of  Yale  friends  present. 
They  expected  to  see  some  bright-eyed,  rosy-cheeked  girl 
who  had  perhaps  won  his  heart,  hence  their  astonishment 
when  they  saw  a  large,  fine-looking  lady  of  some  forty  years 
of  age  wearing  the  cap. 

“Who  is  she?  Who  is  she?”  was  heard  on  all  sides. 

“IPs  his  mother,”  sang  out  Evelyn,  whose  enthusiasm 
could  not  be  repressed,  “and  she’s  his  sweetheart!” 

Soon  the  news  was  known  to  fully  half  the  people  on  the 
gTand  stand  that  it  was  to  his  mother  he  had  thrown  his 
cap.  and  every  mother  in  the  vast  crowd  blessed  him  in 
her  heart  for  his  tribute  thus  publicly  paid  to  motherhood. 
<p  The  boys  kept  him  on  their  shoulders  for  fully  fifteen 
minutes,  by  which  time  he  had  recovered  sufficiently  to  get 
away  from  them  by  a  desperate  struggle.  He  hurried  into 
*be  club  house,  where  the  injured  contestants  had  been 
tak*m,  and  rushing  to  the  side  of  Livingston,  grasped  his 
hand  and  exclaimed: 

“J  hope  you  are  not  hurt!” 


“Thank  you,”  replied  Livingston.  “It  was  a  hard  fall 
and  lost  us  the  race.” 

“I  am  sorry  you  are  hurt.  I  would  rather  have  lost  it 
than  a  single  Harvard  man  should  have  been  injured.” 

“Oh,  well,”  returned  Livingston,  “we  did  the  best  we 
could,  and  Heaven  knows  you  are  entitled  to  the  victory, 
for  your  skill  and  endurance  are  something  marvelous!” 

“Well,  I’ll  say  this  for  you,”  returned  Fred,  “that  you  put 
up  a  far  better  fight  than  we  expected.  We  have  won  only 
by  the  severest  training  ever  known  to  a  Yale  club.” 

Thus  ended  the  great  contest  of  speed  and  endurance 
between  Harvard  and  Yale.  Yale  had  triumphed  solely 
through  the  tremendous  exertions  of  Fred  Fearnot,  who 
was  but  a  recent  arrival  at  that  great  institution  of  learn¬ 
ing. 

That  evening  at  a  banquet  given  by  the  victorious  club 
to  the  Harvard  boys,  which  was  attended  by  two  hundred 
and  fifty  old  graduates  of  Yale  and  Harvard,  Fred  made  a 
speech  so  full  of  enthusiasm,  kindly  feeling  and  generous 
consideration  for  the  vanquished  that  Judge  Fearnot 
sprang  from  his  seat,  rushed  over  to  him,  put  his  arms 
around  his  neck  and  exclaimed: 

“I  am  more  proud  of  my  boy  to-night  than  ever  before  in 
my  life!” 

Fred  continued  at  Yale  to  the  end  of  the  term,  carrying 
off  the  highest  honors  in  the  arena  of  learning,  just  as  he 
had  in  the  field  of  athletic  sport,  and  returned  home  with 
the  coveted  parchment  in  his  possession  for  which  he  had 
struggled  so  hard. 


THE  END. 

Read  “FRED  FEARNOT’S  LUCK;  OR,  FIGHTING 
AN  UNSEEN  FOE,”  which  will  be  the  next  number  (18) 
of  “Work  and  Win.” 


LETTERS  FROM 

P.  Adolphus  Sweetcake 

THE  DUDE. 


No.  15. 

To  the  Editor  of  “Work  and  Win:” 

As  I  welated  at  the  close  of  my  last  lettali,  I  sat  down 
upon  a  bench  to  put  on  my  skates. 

The  vulgah  boys  clustered  awound  me. 

*•  • 

Again  did  they  boali  me  with  wequests  to  be  allowed  for 
a  pecuniawy  wecompense  to  adjust  my  ice-glidahs,  (Don’t 
you  think  that  ice-glidahs  is  a  weal  poetical  name  for 
skates?  I  do,  and  twuly  believe  that  there  is  a  good  deal 
of  poetwy  in  my  soul.  Wouldn’t  you  like  now  to  have  me 
wite  a  poem — say,  for  example,  about  ‘Spwing,  Beautiful 
Spwing” — for  you  next  week?  I  would  be  agweeable  to 
make  the  pwice  vewy  weasonable.) 

One  howwid  wed-headed  young  wuffian  gwinned  at  me 
in  a  way  which  caused  me  to  shuddah. 

“Birdie?”  said  he. 

I  paid  no  notice. 
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“Birdie?”  lie  wepeated. 

I  twied  to  fweeze  him  with  my  eye. 

He  wouldn’t  be  fwoze. 

“Oh,  Birdie,”  said  he,  “gimme  a  kiss,  and  I  will  put  on 
your  skates  for  love!” 

V 

I  was  mad. 

Twuly  enwaged. 

I  awose  and  stwuck  at  him  with  my  cane. 

If  evah  I  had  hit  him,  I  think  that  I  would  have  cwushed 
a  limb. 

My  cane  is  twuly  deadly. 

It  weighs  almost  three  ounces,  and  sometimes  it  is  a  weal 
burden  to  me. 

I  didn’t  hit  him,  though. 

He  was  too  agile. 

He  spwung  out  of  weach,  and  said  he: 

“Don’t  exert  yourself.  Birdie,  or  you  will  bweak  a  wing!” 
Such  impudence! 

And  no  policeman  awound. 

It  appeahs  to  me  that  the  park  authorities  ought  to  afford 
some  pwotection  for  us  chappies  fwom  the  insults  of  wed- 
lieaded  young  wuflians. 

Again  did  I  wesume  my  seat  upon  the  bench  and  twy 
to  adjust  my  ice-glidahs.  (Weally,  I  am  gone  quite  smitten 
upon  that  phwase.) 

Just  then  there  came  along  a  sweet  cweachah. 

A  wegular  chawmah  with  teeth  like — like  condensed 
milk,  and  the  most  woguish  eyes  that  evah  I  beheld.  The 
woses  of  health  lingahed  upon  her  cheeks,  and  she  wore 
diamonds,  twue  diamonds,  in  her  ears. 

Besides,  she  had  on  a  sealskin  sacque — weal  sealskin — no 
plush. 

She  looked  at  me. 

I  gazed  at  her. 

The  admiwation  appeahed  to  be  mutual. 

As  she  skated  past  she  sawt  of  gave  me  a  glawnce,  as 
if  to  say,  “How  I  wish  that  we  spoke  as  we  passed  by.” 

I  was  about  to  awise,  when - 

•  Howwows! 

The  seat  upon  which  I  was  weposing  suddenly  tipped 
ovah. 

My  feet  awose  in  the  air. 

My  head  went  downward. 

The  seat  turned  a  perfect  somersault,  and  I  landed  head 
first  in  the  snow  bank  upon  the  edge  of  the  pond. 

There  I  stuck  in  it,  my  legs  pwaneing  wildly  in  the  air. 

I  heard  a  silvery  laugh.  . 

Well  I  knew  from  whence  it  came. 

I  was  an  object  of  widicule  to  the  sweet  cweachah  whom 
I  mentioned  befoah. 

Gussie  came  to  my  wescue. 

So  did  Chollie. 

Each  took  hold  of  a  leg  and  extwicated  me  fwom  my 
unpleasant  position.  * 

What  a  plight  I  was  in! 

Awful!  awful! 

Snow — cold  snow — was  all  down  the  back  of  my  neck, 
and  my  new  derby  hat  was  cwushed  almost  fatally. 

While  Chollie  was  twying  to  fish  some  of  the  snow  out 
fwom  between  my  collah  and  the  skin  of  my  neck  with  a 


button  hook,  and  Gussie  was  endeavoring  to  block  my  hat 
ovah  his  knee,  I  awsked: 

“How  did  it  happen?”  \ 

“What?”  questioned  Chollie. 

“The  seat  going  ovah?  I  am  almost  certain  that  my 
weight  could  not  pwopel  it  backward.” 

He  pointed  to  a  gwoup  of  urchins  who  were  wapidly 
wunning  away.  A  wed-headed  miscweant  was  at  their 
head. 

“They  did  it,”  weplied  Chollie. 

“Tipped  the  seat?” 

“Yaas.” 

Fire  blazed  fwom  my  eyes. 

The  ideah  of  being  subjected  to  such  an  indignity  in  the 
pwesence,  you  know,  of  a  pwospective  mash — for  such  I 
think  the  deah  little  pet  with  weal  diamonds  would  have 
proved. 

Gussie  noticed  my  mental  agitation. 

“Dolphie,  old  fellah?”  said  he. 

“Gussie,  old  chappie?”  twembled  I. 

“I  wead  your  thoughts.” 

“Indeed?” 

“Yaas.” 

“What  are  they?” 

“You  mean  to  pursue  those  young  wascals?” 

“I  do.” 

“And  weak  a  tewwible  vengeance?” 

“Yaas.” 

“Murdah  them,  perhaps?” 

“In  cold,  fwigid  blood,”  I  weplied,  with  set  teeth. 

They  gwabbed  me. 

“For  Heaven’s  sake,  Dolphie,”  they  pleaded,  “do  not  let 
your  tempah  ovahpowah  you.  Heah,  take  a  sedative,”  and 
Chollie  pwoduced  a  peppah  lozengah. 

I  munched  it. 

It  made  me  feel  bettah. 

“Out  of  wespect  for  you,  boys,  I  will  do  nothing  wash,” 
said  I. 

They  almost  cwied  for  joy.  You  see,  they  know  what  a 
perfect  fuwy  I  am  when  I  get  weal  mad,  and  they  twembled 
for  the  wesult.  Wouldn’t  it  have  been  awful  if  I  had  boxed 
one  of  those  juvenile  wuffian’s  ears,  and  they  have  been 
held  as  accomplices  in  the  cwime? 

Just  then  up  came  a  fellah  whom  I  used  to  know  at 
school — Eddie  Redmond.  c  - 

“Hello,  ’Dolph,-”  said  he. 

“Hello,  Eddie,”  said  I. 

“Come  have  some  fun?” 

“How?”  .11 

“We’re  playing  ‘snap  the  whip.’  You  be  the  snapper.” 

“What’s  that?” 

“You’ll  find  out.  Here,  boys.” 

A  whole  stw ing  of  fellahs,  hand  in  hand,  came  skating  up. 

“I’m  the  whip,”  said  Eddie,  as  he  went  to  one  end  oft 

the  stwing;  “you  are  the  snapper.  Catch  hold  of  the  last 
man’s  hand.” 

I  did.  Sjl 

“All  weady?”  laughed  Eddie. 

‘A  es,”  came  the  universal  answer. 

“Let  her  go!” 
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Away  we  went  at  breakneck  speed. 

Suddenly  Eddie  twirled  awound. 

“Snap!"  said  he,  yanking  the  stwing  of  hoys  awound  in 
a  circle. 

I — aw — think  I  will  be  able  to  wetum  to  the  wibbon 
countah  in  a  few  days. 

I  was  the — aw — snappah,  you  know,  and  they  picked  me 


up  with  my  head  jammed  in  a  wock  on  one  side  of  the  pond. 
I  don’t — aw — think  that  I  will  go  skating  again  until  I 
can  find  some  secluded  spot  where  I  can  pwactice  all  alone. 

Yours  truly, 

DOLPIIIE. 

P.  S. — If  I  see  Eddie  Redmond  I  think  I  will — yes,  I 
will  not  bow  to  him. 


-  WHAT  DO  YOU  WANT  TO  KNOW? 

These  Books  Give  You  Information  on  Every  Subject. 

They  are  Handy  in  Size,  Low  in  Price,  and  Absolutely  Correct  in  Their  Treatment 
of  Every  Subject;  In  Fact  They  are  a  Condensed  Encyclopedia,  and 
,  Worth  Double  the  Price  We  Ask  for  Them. 

PRICE  lO  CENTS  EACH,  OR  THREE  EOR  25  CENTS 


No.  i.  NAPOLEON’S  ORACULUM  AND  DREAM  BOOK. 
— Containing  the  great  oracle  of  human  destiny;  also  the  true 
meaning  of  almost  any  kind  of  dreams,  together  with  charms, 
ceremonies,  and  curious  games  of  cards.  A  complete  book. 
Price  io  cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  2bth 
Street,  New  York. 

No.  2.  HOW  TO  DO  TRICKS.— The  great  book  of  magic 
and  card  tricks,  containing  full  instruction  of  all  the  leading  card 
tricks  of  the  day,  also  the  most  popular  magical  illusions  as  per¬ 
formed  by  our  leading  magicians ;  every  boy  should  obtain  a  copy 
of  this  book,  as  it  will  both  amuse  and  instruct.  Price  10  cents. 
Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th  Street,  New 
York. 

No.  3.  HOW  TO  FLIRT— The  arts  and  wiles  of  flirtation  are 
fully  explained  by  this  little  book.  Besides  the  various  methods 
’  of  handkerchief,  fan,  glove,  parasol,  window  and  hat  flirtation, 
it  contains  a  full  list  of  the  language  and  sentiment  of  flowers, 
which  is  interesting  to  everybody,  both  old  and  young.  You  can¬ 
not  be  happy  without  one.  Price  10  cents.  Address  brank 
f  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th  Street,  New  York. 

No.  4.  HOW  TO  DANCE  is  the  title  of  a  new  and  handsome 
little  book  just  issued  by  Frank  Tousey.  It  contains  full  instruc¬ 
tions  in  the  art  of  dancing,  etiquette  in  the  ball-room  and  at 
parties,  how  to  dress,  and  full  directions  for  calling  off  in  all 
popular  square  dances.  Price  10  cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey, 
publisher,  29  West  26th  Street,  New  York. 

No-  5.  HOW  TO  MAKE  LOVE— A  complete  guide  to  love, 
courtship  and  marriage,  giving  sensible  advice,  rules  and  eti¬ 
quette  to  be  observed,  with  many  curious  and  interesting  things 
not  generally  known.  Price  10  cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey, 
publisher,  29  West  26th  Street,  New  York. 

No.  6.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  ATHLETE. — Giving  full 
instruction  for  the  use  of  dumb  bells,  Indian  clubs,  parallel  bars. 
*  horizontal  bars  and  various  other  methods  of  developing  a  good, 
healthy  muscle ;  containing  over  sixty  illustrations.  Every  boy 
can  become  strong  and  healthy  by  following  the  instructions 

!  contained  in  this  little  book.  Price  10  cents.  Address  Frank 
Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th  Street,  New  York. 

No.  7.  HOW  TO  KEEP  BIRDS. — Handsomely  illustrated, 
and  containing  full  instructions  for  the  management  and  training 
of  the  canary,  mocking-bird,  bobolink,  blackbird,  paroquet,  par¬ 
rot,  etc.  Price  10  cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29 
West  26th  Street,  New  York. 

No-  8.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  SCIENTIST. — A  useful  and 
instructive  book,  giving  a  complete  treatise  on  chemistry;  also, 
*  experiments  in  acoustics,  mechanics,  mathematics,  chemistry, 
and  directions  for  making  fire-works,  colored  fires,  and  gas 
balloons.  This  book  cannot  be  equaled.  Price  10  cents.  Ad¬ 
dress  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th  Street,  New  York. 

No.  9.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  VENTRILOQUIST. — By 
Harry  Kennedy.  The  secret  given  away.  Every  intelligent  boy 
reading  this  book  of  instructions,  by  a  practical  professor  (de¬ 
lighting  multitudes  every  night  with  his  wonderful  imitations), 
can  master  the  art,  and  create  any  amount  of  fun  for  himself 


and  friends.  It  is  the  greatest  book  ever  published,  and  there’s 
millions  (of  fun)  in  it.  Price  10  cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey, 
publisher,  29  West  26th  Street,  New  York. 

No.  10.  HOW  TO  BOX. — The  art  of  self-defense  made  easy. 
Containing  over  thirty  illustrations  of  guards,  blows,  and  the  dif¬ 
ferent  positions  of  a  good  boxer.  Every  boy  should  obtain  one  of 
these  useful  and  instructive  books,  as  it  will  teach  you  how  to 
box  without  an  instructor.  Price  10  cents.  Address  Frank 
Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th  Street,  New  York. 

No.  11.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LOVE-LETTERS.— A  most  com¬ 
plete  little  book,  containing  full  directions  for  writing  love-let¬ 
ters,  and  when  to  use  them ;  also  giving  specimen  letters  for 
both  young  and  old.  Price  10  cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey, 
publisher,  29  West  26th  Street,  New  York. 

No.  12.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS  TO  LADIES.— Giv¬ 
ing  complete  instructions  for  writing  letters  to  ladies  on  all  sub¬ 
jects;  also  letters  of  introduction,  notes  and  requests*  Price  10 
cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th  Street, 
New  York. 

No.  13.  HOW  TO  DO  IT;  OR,  BOOK  OF  ETIQUETTE.— 
It  is  a  great  life  secret,  and  one  that  every  young  man  desires  to 
know  all  about.  Send  10  cents  and  get  it.  There’s  happiness  in 
it.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th  Street,  New 
York.  fr 

No.  14.  HOW  TO  MAKE  CANDY. — A  complete  hand-book 
for  making  all  kinds  of  candy,  ice-cream,  syrups,  essences,  etc., 
etc.  Price  10  cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West 
26th  Street,  New  York. 

No*  15.  HOW  TO  BECOME  RICH. — This  wonderful  book 
presents  you  with  the  example  and  life  experience  of  some  of 
the  most  noted  and  wealthy  men  in  the  world,  including  the  self- 
made  men  of  our  country.  The  book  is  edited  by  one  of  the  most 
successful  men  of  the  present  age,  whose  own  example  is  in  it¬ 
self  guide  enough  for  those  who  aspire  to  fame  and  money.  The 
book  will  give  you  the  secret.  Price  10  cents.  Address  Frank 
Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th  Street,  New  York. 

No.  16.  HOW  TO  KEEP  A  WINDOW  GARDEN.— Contain¬ 
ing  full  instructions  for  constructing  a  window  garden  either  in 
town  or  country,  and  the  most  approved  methods  for  raising 
beautiful  flowers  at  home.  The  most  complete  book  of  the  kind 
ever  published.  Price  10  cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  publish¬ 
er,  29  West  26th  Street,  New  York. 

No.  17.  HOW  TO  DRESS. — Containing  full  instruction  in 
the  art  of  dressing  and  appearing  well  at  home  and  abroad,  giv¬ 
ing  the  selections  of  colors,  material,  and  how  to  have  them  made 
up.  Price  10  cents*  Address  Frank  Tousey.  publisher,  29  West 
26th  Street,  New  York. 

No.  18.  HOW  TO  -BECOME  BEAUTIFUL.— One  of  the 
brightest  and  most  valuable  little  books  ever  given  to  the  world 
Everybody  wishes  to  know  how  to  become  beautiful,  both  male 
nnd  female.  The  secret  is  simple,  and  almost  costless  Read 
this  book  and  be  convinced  how  to  become  beautiful  Price  10 
cents  Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th  Street 
New  York. 
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1  Young  Klondike;  or,  Off  for  the  Land  of  Gold. 

2  Young  Klondike’s  Claim;  or,  Nine  Golden  Nuggets. 

3  Young  Klondike’s  First  Million;  or,  His  Great  Strike  cn  El 

Dorado  Creek. 

4  Young  Klondike  and  the  Claim  Agents;  or,  Fighting  the  Land 

Sharks  of  Dawson  City. 

6  Young  Klondike’s  New  Diggings;  or,  The  Great  Gold  Find  on 
Owl  Creek. 

6  Young  Klondike’s  Chase;  or,  The  Gold  Pirates  of  the  Yukon. 

7  Young  Klondike’s  Golden  Island;  or,  Half  a  Million  in  Dust. 

8  Young  Klondike’s  Seven  Strikes;  or,  The  Gold  Hunters  of  High 

Rock. 

9  Young  Klondike’s  Journey  to  Juneau;  or,  Guarding  a  Million  in 

Gold. 

10  Young  Klondike’s  Lucky  Camp;  or,  Working  the  Unknown’s 

Claim. 

11  Young  Klondike’s  Lost  Million;  or,  The  Mine  Wreckers  of  Go'd 

Creek. 

12  Young  Klondike’s  Gold  Syndicate;  or,  Breaking  the  Brokers  of 

Dawson  City. 

13  Young  Klondike’s  Golden  Eagle;  or,  Working  a  Hidden  Mine. 

14  Young  Klondike’s  Trump  Card;  or,  The  Rush  to  Rocky  River. 

15  Young  Klondike’s  Arctic  Trail;  or,  Lost  in  a  Sea  cf  Ice. 

16  Young  Klondike’s  New  Bonanza;  or,  The  Gold  Diggers  of 

French  Gulch. 

17  Young  Klondike’s  Death  Trap;  or,  Lost  Underground. 

18  Young  Klondike’s  Fight  for  a  Claim;  or,  The  Boomers  of 

Raccoon  Creek. 


19  Y"oung  Klondike’s  Deep  Sea  Diggings;  or,  Working  at  the 

Mouth  of  the  Yukon. 

20  Y'oung  Klondike’s  Winter  Camp;  or,  Mining  Under  the  Snow. 

21  Young  Klondike’s  Death  Creek  Deal;  or,  Downing  the  Gold 

King  of  Dawson. 

22  Young  Klondike’s  Mastodon  Mine;  or,  The  Biggest  Strike  of 

All. 

23  Y'oung  Klondike’s  Company  K;  or,  Prospecting  in  an  Unknown 

Land. 

24  Young  Klondike’s  Big  Black  Bear;  or,  Working  the  “  Man  in 

the  Moon.” 

25  Young  Klondike’s  Ice  Boat  Express;  or,  The  Golden. Cave  on  the 

Glacier. 

26  \  oung  Klondike  and  the  Mad  Miner;  or,  Lost  in  the  Great 

Swamp. 

27  Young  Klondike’s  Indian  Raid;  or,  The  Six  Days’  Fight  on 

Copper  River. 

28  \  oung  Klondike’s  Island  Mine;  or,  Prospecting  Along  the 

Coast. 

29  Young  Klondike  and  the  Yukon  Boomers;  or,  Mining  in  the 

Yellow  Hills. 

39  \oung  Klondike  and  the  Gold  Wizard;  or,  The  Man  with  the 
Magic  Wand. 

31  Young  Klondike’s  Golden  Sea  Gull;  or,  The  Bullion  that  Went 

Down  in  the  Brown. 

32  \oung  Klondike  and  the  Dead  Horse  Claim;  or,  Working  a 

Mountain  of  Gold. 

33  \  oung  Klondike  and  the  Coffin  Ship;  or,  Chasing  the  Un¬ 

known’s  Man. 


For  sale  by  all  newsdealers  or  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price,  5  cents  per  copy,  by 


29  WEST  26TH  STREET, 


NEW  YORK. 
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An  Interesting  Weekly  for  Young  Ameriea. 

32  PAGES.  COLORED  COVERS. 

PRICE  5  CENTS.  MED  BEERY  FRIDAY. 


Every  number  will  contain  a  well  written  story,  detailing  the  interesting,  startling  and 
humorous  adventures  of  FRED  FEARNOT,  a  bright,  honest,  independent  sort  of  chap,  who 
has  made  up  his  mind  to  make  his  own  way  through  life,  and  in  doing  so  see  everything  to  be 
seen,  do  all  the  good  that  can  be  done,  and  have  all  the  fun  possible.  Nothing  will  be  allowed 
in  these  stories  that  can  give  offense  to  the  most  refined  minds,  and  we  feel  assured  that  the  old 
as  well  as  young  will  find  both  pleasure  and  profit  in  following  the  harmless  adventures  of  this 
bright  young  man  who  always  tries  to  do  right,  at  the  same  time  using  every  effort  to  keep  on 
top. 

READ  ONE  AND  YOU  WILL  READ  THEM  ALL. 

1  Fred  Fearnot;  or,  School  Days  at  Avon. 

2  Fred  Fearnot,  Detective;  or,  Balking  a  Desperate  Game. 

3  Fred  Fearnot’s  Daring  Rescue;  or,  A  Hero  in  Spite  of  Himself. 

4  Fred  Fearnot’s  Narrow  Escape;  or,  The  Plot  that  Failed. 

5  Fred  Fearnot  at  Avon  Again;  or,  His  Second  Term  at  School. 

6  Fred  Fearnot’s  Pluck;  or,  His  Race  to  Save  a  Life. 

7  Fred  Fearnot  as  an  Actor ;  or,  Fame  Before  the  Footlights. 

8  Fred  Fearnot  at  Sea;  or,  A  Chase  Across  the  Ocean. 

9  Fred  Fearnot  Out  West;  or,  Adventures  With  the  Cowboys. 

10  Fred  Fearnot’s  Great  Peril;  or,  Running  Down  the  Counterfeiters. 

11  Fred  Fearnot’s  Double  Victory;  or.  Killing  Two  Birds  With  One 

Stone.  ‘a 

12  Fred  Fearnot’s  Game  Finish;  or,  His  Bicycle  Race  to  Save  a  Million. 

13  Fred  Fearnot’s  Great  Run;  or,  An  Engineer  for  a  Week. 

14  Fred  Fearnot’s  Twenty  Rounds;  or,  His  Fight  to  Save  His  Honor. 

15  Fred  Fearnot’s  Engine  Company;  or,  Brave  Work  as  a  Fireman. 


For  Sale  by  All  Newsdealers,  or  will  be  Sent  to  Any  Address  on  Receipt 
of  Price,  5  Cents  Per  Copy,  by 

FRANK  TDUSEY,  Publisher, 

29  West  26th  St.,  New  York. 


